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ayo 1st For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


5 : safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D : N N Ss - R’ Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
' of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
MAGN ESIA. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


: In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
| on seeing the name *DINNEFORD’'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 








SHOOLBRED’S PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 
TOTTRNNAM GOURT AOAD. LONGON. wi) P ARQUET FLO O RI N G 


CRETONNES oe eee 
PRINTED LINENS |The CAMBRIDGE 








Especially suitable for Loose Covers of WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 
Furniture, Curtains, etc. 71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 





PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. ALL PRICES STRICTLY MODERATE, 


EASY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 
of Easy Chairs wa Settees at lower prices than to be TYRES 
found elsewhere, for example—-The “ MEDSTEAD ~ 
Easy Chair with deep spring, down cushion, pretty — ” 
cretonne covering, spring edge $5 “ 1 6 . 0 @ For “in and out” progress when stoppages are frequent get 
stuffed all hair Carriage Paid AVONS for quick travelling; in case of obstruction they can be 
absolutely relied upon for momentary stopping and re-starting. 


Manufactured by 
M A Pp L 3 ex Cé) THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 








TOTTENHAM COU RT ROAD LONDON Wi Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
TT “55 The 
9 
VASELINE’ «v-.,-a.. | BRAND’S 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) Need 


PREPARATIONS 
are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 
without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 


beautiful complexions—tor ag all skin affections- for relieving Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia—there is a “*VASELINE” Preparaticn for all these, and much more. 


ou should never without these ** * Specialities :— 
LOW. PERFUMED WHITE. oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 


POMADE. 


YELLOW. 
aera aeonmeatngrer amar io Get ee oute ae Sen, 4, and As doit FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 


in carton, with glas 














WHITE, stoppers, 1/6 No. size, bottle, in carton, 6d 
Bottion Oa seen end ate White and Quinine Tomade. No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 
. fet tistaction, al For the W ded & C les 
ADVICE inciet upon Geawiaemneh the.’e ame enakeds bottice. or t e oun e on va escent. 
pA os oats secaly, ane articles of the Spry Js see ane sym ad will }~ sent Peon hat om 
a ti tngdom, wu: receipt of Pos irder or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet wi a 
commieas list bp Fe Fo Papa iy and containing many household hints. Post Free. BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 





CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


V'SITING, AN 10. RONSULTING 


Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visita where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head deners being 

~ | up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. erms on application. 








ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Essentially practical training to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture, fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—lHlustrated 
— of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
ussex. 





OALEY POULTRY _ FARM, 
Gloucestershire.—The best training 
obtainable ; three and twelve-week courses ; 


lovely country ; syllabus. 
Me, R PLOUGHING, CULTI- 
VATING AND PLANTING done ex- 
ao & at Pr, acre, by Contractors to 
of Works.—For terms apply 
ROBERTS BROS., A shedar Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 








ENTLEMEN OF. POSITION 
invited to participate in an establish: d 
British Agricultural Developm:<nt of great 
National importance. —— highly 
favourable terms.—* A 3810,’ 





ENTLEMAN FARMER has vacancy 


for one or two pupils on beautifully 





situated farm, 10 miles from Norwich.— 
Address “C. 47,” BIRcHALL’s Advertising 
Offices, Liverpool. 

STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


C2. LLECTION Early Colonial Stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

— ; approval.—“ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
am. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. ner word. minimum 2/6. 





|RON FENCING for all purposes.— 
Continuous ma Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, F Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unsold. Particularson application.—BOULTON 
and: PAUL, LTp., Norwich. 





UTTER COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two 41bs. of butter sent carriage 

paid for 4/6, four 4 lbs. for 7/6; it is both 

economical, clean and reliable.—C. H 
BRANNAM, LTD., Barnstaple. 





S WARS DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars.— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8. 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





URBINES.— For ge vues 

Pumping or Estate Wor 
Inflow Type give steady aie Highest 
efficiency. Every installation y guaran- 
teed.— Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
Ltp., Winchester. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor ‘Shelters, ae. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
—Developing or Printing.—Th 7 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no a Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, Prints or 
postca: ld. (Cameras pot or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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FIR TIMBER. 
ANTED TO BUY FOR CASH, 
Plantations of 20 acres and up. 
Coniferous timber, suitable for cutting pit 
props. — Write with full particulars, 
GALLIMORE,Townhal!l Ghambers, Stourbridge. 


ANTED, Plantation Timber suitable 

for pit props.—State particulars and 

nearest station—WM. PEARSON & CO.., 
Timber Merchants, West Hartlepool. 


ANTED. gee and well-fitted 
CARAV. and TENT for August 

and September. oe price and particulars 
to “ CowciLL,” Silkstone Common, Barnsley . 


APITAL WANTED.—Capital _ re- 

quired in high-class Residential Hotel 

Company being formed ; excellent security 
at good rate. Really good.—* A 3813.” 


INANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm's output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give security and adequate interest 
for same.—‘** P 69 


EST PROTECTION TO GAR- 

DENS AGAINST BIRDS.—Small mesh 
bird-proof, tanned Netting, 25 by 43 yards, 
6/6; or 8% yards, i carriage paid.— 
STRAWBERRY  NETTIN Co., 5, Suffolk 
Terrace, Lowestoft. 


IMBER AND PLANTATIONS 

of all kinds wanted, standing or felled.— 
Send full particulars, lowest price, BARING 
Bros., Cheltenham. 


ADY S BICYCLE WANTED.— 

Full particulars of make, A Saag 

price, etc., to 62, Lydford Road Wandsworth 
Common, 5.W. 18. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


ALLI CART “FOR SALE; in 

thoroughly good condition and suitable 

for 13.2 to 14.2 pony. Can be seen at 
Streatham, S.W.—* P6915. 
































ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
se a. green preferred. — Apply 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘ COUNTRY 
LiFz,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


TO. 
The Charge for ba Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 





A NTE D, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting,” 
by Horace wey me Country 
Life Library of Sport’”’).—‘‘ P 6 


Cort OF “COUNTRY LIFE,” 4 
a | aaa 15th, 1910 Wante 








ANTED, issues of ‘‘ CountRY LIFE,’ 
dated February 14th and 21st, 1914. 
“P 6919.” 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evrc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








NEAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, ro governess car, donkey tandem 
—— Bracing and perfect air. Gheltered 
thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
pe Fi on Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEwIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


S°¢ HOOLMASTER (well-known 

Public School) wishes to join sociable 
private family at Country House or Seaside 
during holidays, Aseistance offered.—Full 
particulars ‘* A 3811 
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An illustrated prospectus of 


NOW READY. 


TWENTY-FIVE GREAT 
HOUSES OF FRANCE 


SIR THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., E\S.A. 


Quatorze. 


Provence,” “ Rouen,” 


this notable book will be sent post 


H. WARD, M.A., 


AND 


F.S.A., 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER OUTLINING THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
By W. 


F.R.I.B.A. 


FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


Large folio, containing over 400 superb illustrations, plans and diagrams, with a Map 
of France showing the position of each Chateau. 
in half morocco, 50/- net ; postage 1/- extra. 


fem PUBLISHERS have pleasure in announcing an important work 
by Sir TuHeopore Anprea Cook, author of “Old Touraine,” ‘Old 
etc., perhaps the most sympathetic and skilful English 
writer on French history and the romantic associations which linger around 
the Chateaux of France. His chapters.present a pageant of the great figures 
who surrounded the throne of such kings as Francois Premier and Louis 
Louis of Orleans at Pierrefonds, the Duke of Guise at Blois, 
Fouquet at Vaux le Vicomte and Condé at Chantilly—these are typical 
of the story that the author unfolds, with a grasp so sure that the men 
and women live again, while their great houses are depicted with a 
wealth of illustration never before achieved or attempted. 


Half bound in buckram, 42]- net ; 


free on application to the Manager 


“COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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ALICE HUGHES, 104, Ebury Street, S.We 
THE COUNTESS OF AIRUIE. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximateiy 48 words, for which 
the charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


AFFORESTATION IN 
SCOTLAND 


N the new issue of the Transactions of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society there is a full report of the dis- 
cussion that took place at the annual meeting. It was 
opened by Dr. A. W. Borthwick in a speech which the 
chairman afterwards described as a comprehensive~and 

interesting survey of the problem. A few points in this 
speech are as interesting to English as to Scottish foresters, 
and a few words on them may be of interest. We must 
all agree with Dr. Borthwick’s dictum that as trees will not 
grow in a day, the sooner afforestation is set about the better. 
Speaking of the revelation of this war that timber is essential 
to modern military operations, he said: ‘‘ We need not 
expect war, but we are bound to consider the possibility of it 
and to make due provision to meet it, and one obvious 
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provision, as everyone realises to-day, is a sufficient supply 
of home-grown timber.”’ His point was that although probably 
everybody who has lived through this war will hate the idea 
of another one recurring, yet, human nature being what it is, 
quarrels will break out in the course of a succeeding generation, 
and so he would have planting begun to-day in order. that, to 
provide against the possibility of an outbreak, many barren 
hillsides may be covered with useful woods before the coming 
of that misfortune. 

Another point that is interesting all over the extent of the 
country is the demand that new plantations should be pro- 
tected from such dangers as rabbits, squirrels, game of kinds, 
fungus and insect pests. Dr. Borthwick is afraid that the 
general cutting of large areas which is taking place just 
now will result in an epidemic of insect pests, but these can 
be dealt with by science, and the same may be said of fungi. 
The squirrel, beautiful as it is in the eye of the naturalist, 
is a pest to the forester because of its tendency to bite off 
the tops of the young trees. We are sorry that the squirrel 
should prove a nuisance, but he is easily got rid of. So much 
cannot be said for rabbits. Dr. Borthwick regards them 
frankly as forest vermin, and Mr. Milne Home practically 
endorsed what he said. “I think,’’ were his words, “ public 
opinion is educated up to the point that if you want to keep 
rabbits, you ought *o fence them in and not let them go on 
other people’s property.” This is the conclusion to which 
Continental foresters have been driven, and probably as 
soon as the war is over legislation will be introduced into the 
House of Commons making it incumbent upon any man 
who has rabbits on his property to be responsible for fencing 
them in. Probably this will be applied to agriculture as 
well as forestry, and the farming tenant will not be obliged 
to fence out the rabbits of his neighbour. Dr. Borthwick 
takes a very moderate view of game. If kept within reason- 
able limits, he does not think they need offer any serious 
menace to the well-being of the forest. Some exception must 
be made, we are afraid, in regard to the hare, which is really 
more destructive than the rabbit. Other game raises no 
difficulty. 

A very important point to keep in mind is that planting, 
as far as possible, should be done on spots convenient to the 
consumer. A very striking example was given by one of the 
speakers. The Ochil Hills, with those beautiful soft-swelling 
contours that make them look like the continuation or dying 
away of the ruder Highlands, are bare and practically bereft 
of trees, yet they adjoin a busy mining district to which pit 
props have to be brought from a distance. The forester 
ought to consider how he can supply huge industries like 
that of mining and encourage growing industries like cellulose, 
charcoal distillation, turnery, tanning, herring barrel and box 
manufacturing, and boat building, by growing trees in their 
neighbourhood so as to avoid the inconvenience and expense 
of a long transit. 

A word should be said on the growth of native seeds. 
The foreign supplies on which we depended have been 
interrupted. In Scotland, however, there is abundance of 
seeds of all the commoner sorts of timber. What remains 
to be done is to organise their collection and distribu- 
tion. It does not require a great deal of capital to sow a 
considerable quantity of seeds, and landowners will be acting 
patriotically who save their seeds during the present season 
in order to sow their nursery ground next spring. 

In the official statement by the Council regarding 
afforestation the principle is laid down that the work should 
be carried out partly by the State and partly by private 
owners of land. It is pointed out that landowners can plant 
more cheaply and more effectively than the State. They 
already possess experience in planting and managing woods 
and they employ a large number of trained foresters. There- 
fore, if the State took the matter in hand, it ought to seek 
the co-operation of the landowners and offer them induce- 
ments to take part in it. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 

of Airlie. Before her marriage, which took place on 

July 17th, she was Lady Bridget Coke. Lady Airlie is the 
vounger daughter of the Earl of Leicester. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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S an epilogue to the memorable visit of the King 
and Queen to the front, and after twelve days 
of close contact with the Army, the King has 
addressed a message to the armies in France 


ringing with courage and confidence. Writing 
with the memory fresh in his mind of the battlefields of the 
Somme, the Ancre, Arras, Vimy, and Messines, he concludes 
with “‘ There are doubtless fierce struggles still to come, 
and heavy strains on our endurance,” but ends with a sen- 
tence that should be echoed over the length and breadth of 
his Dominions: ‘ But, be the road before us long or short, 
the spirit and pluck which have brought you so far will never 
fail, and under God’s guidance, the final and complete 
victory of our just cause is assured.” It is a very timely 
message. The conflict has reached the stage when pluck 
and grit are put to their final and most terrible test. Now 
or never, is the time when the bulldog tenacity of the British 
race should be exerted to make an end of the quarrel. 


‘THE KING has bestowed upon Sir Douglas Haig what is 

probably the distinction which the British Commander- 
in-Chief esteems most highly. He is appointed a Knight 
of the Order of the Thistle, and with the exception of Sir 
Edward Grey, who was made a K.G. before he became a 
viscount, he is the only Knight of the Thistle who was not 
a peer at the time he received that honour. The country 
will very fully endorse what the King has done. Sir Douglas 
Haig as Commander-in-Chief has exhibited all the character- 
istics most dear to the national temperament. He has been 
brave and wise, that requires no saying, but he has also 
been open-minded and prudent to the point of caution, 
never throwing life away when it could be avoided. In his 
communiqués he has shown a splendid example of modesty 
and reticence, never claiming more than has been actually 
achieved and never refusing to acknowledge anything in 
the shape of a set-back. But, above all, he has developed 
a capacity for mastering all the novelties and difficulties 
of modern generalship, and has been instrumental in showing 
that the British Army is as full of resource as the greatly 
organised one of the Kaiser. 


LAST week-end in Berlin witnessed events which may have 

a far-reaching effect upon the war. Thev include the 
exit of Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, or Mr. Bateman-Holloway 
(which, according to Professor Weekley, is the English 
equivalent of his name), and his place is taken by Dr. 
Michaelis, a middle-class bureaucrat, who is known to have 
Junker proclivities. Yo all appearances this is a victory 
to the most contemptible of all the German public men at 
the present moment—the Crown Prince. It is obvious that 
a struggle had been going on between him and his parent. 
Bethmann-Hollweg was the Kaiser’s man and reflected in his 
speeches the wavering and inconstant policy of his superior. 
There is abundant ground for believing that at the outbreak 
of war Bethmann-Hollweg had convinced himself that he had 
been able to keep Great Britain out of it. There can be no 
question in regard to his horror and surprise at our taking 
up the glove which was thrown by the German invasion of 
Belgium. The phrase he used and by which he will ever be 
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remembered about “‘a scrap of paper,” betrayed the dis- 
appointment he felt at British action. Along with that was 
an acquiescence in the policy of frightfulness which the Kaiser 
himself was first to set forth. It was he who spoke of hacking 
a way through to Paris. 


BUT a time had come when the Kaiser and his Chancellor 

both saw that, in plain English, the game was up. Sub- 
marine warfare has not achieved the success expected of it. 
On the western front little has been to record for the last 
twelve months except German defeat, while on the eastern 
front Brusiloff’s renewed offensive tells of increased peril 
in that direction. The Central Powers are no longer able to 
hold their own against the Entente. Yet the United States 
has not yet had time to make its influence felt. The Kaiser 
could see that the quickest peace is sure to be the best peace 
for Germany. The longer the war lasts the worse will be 
the terms. The Crown Prince, as a firebrand, has the support 
of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. He has, therefore, been able 
to secure a passing success which we on this side can regard 
with the greatest equanimity. Nothing is more likely to 
accelerate the end of the war than the accession of the Crown 
Prince to that place of responsibility which has hitherto 
been occupied by his father. It is known of Michaelis that 
he is a pan-German, and while he was Food Controller he 
made at least one blunt and determined speech. Whether 
- he will develop a strong individuality of his own as Chancellor 
or act merely as a dummy of which Hindenburg pulls the 
strings, remains to be seen. 


ON RIDDLESDOWN. 
On Riddlesdown, down Whyteleafe way, 
On a gay May day, all among the hay, 
I here declare, as I lay there, 
A fairy danced it with a hare. 
A hedgehog, and a tiny shrew, 
A mouse, a frog, and one or two 
Wise foxes, and an old grey mole, 
A squirrel and a water vole, 
A badger and a silk-eared hound, 
They all whirled prancing round and round ; 
This gay May day, on Riddlesdown, 
Down Whyteleafe way, in Surrey. 


On Riddlesdown I learned their tune 
By a bright full moon, in the month of June! 
The harebell rang her tinkling bell, 
The foxglove sang her canticle : 
And speedwell, daisy, celandine, 
The wild rose and the columbine, 
The white-stoled Star of Bethlehem, 
The tormentil of slender stem, 
Laughed to the tumbling breeze a tune 
That timed the fairy rigadoon ; 
This full moon June on Riddlesdown, 
Down Whyteleafe way, in Surrey. 


James Barr. 


[T is a great misfortune that so much valuable energy should 

have to be devoted to the Mesopotamia Report at a time 
when it is desirable that there should be the fullest concentra- 
tion on the war. It was a mistake, in our opinion, to issue 
any report until the conclusion of peace. We may be very 
sure that, in a similar position, the Germans would have 
speedily and skilfully got rid of the culprits and said nothing 
about the facts. But the Report having been issued, we 
must go through with it. There is a general feeling of 
approbation for Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who, recognising 
that his Department was attacked, resigned his office and 
put himself in a more independent position for self-defence. 
It is a pity that Lord Hardinge did not follow his example, 
and we cannot quite understand why Mr. Arthur Balfour 
is of opinion that neither he nor Mr. Chamberlain need have 
resigned. The splendid work of Lord Hardinge we all know 
something about, and there is not the slightest disposition 
to sentence him before he is tried. But a statesman in his 
position owed it to his subordinates to resign and thus accept 
responsibility which otherwise would fall upon them. The 
permanent official would not be able to take a single step 
if he were not confident of being backed up by his superior. 
Further, Lord Hardinge is a civilian, and it is not fair that 
only military servants of the Crown should be impeached. 
They but followed out the orders given them from head- 
quarters. 
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[N these times it is inevitable that men’s thoughts should 

continue to revolve round the staff of life. We are glad 
to notice that The Times, after a learned disquisition on the 
mysteries of grinding cereals, practically adopts the suggestion 
which we made last week that a homogeneous bread is the best. 
After recommending a wheaten loaf which would be the 
staple article of consumption, it goes on to say that “ after 
these loaves were sold out there would remain the barley 
loaves, oaten bannocks, maize and rice cakes that bakers 
can confessedly make up into palatable foods of themselves.” 
Then the nation would know what it was eating. The word- 
ing is a little peculiar, but the meaning is clear if we say 
barley bannocks and oat cakes for barley loaves and. oaten 
bannocks. The Food Ministry has shown a wonderful capacity 
for developing that indifference to outside suggestion which 
bas been in all time the characteristic of the permanent 
official, but it is a pity that there is not someone in it with 
common-sense enough to see that this is the only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. The other side of the question 
is that the Corn Production Bill makes but a laggard progress 
through the House of Commons. We hope the Government 
will take a firm grip of their responsibilities and push this 
measure through at once. 


CONSIDERABLE astonishment is being expressed that Mri 
Prothero did not stiffen his back and refuse to accept 
the proposal to change the amount of grain into the acreage 
cultivated, as the method of calculating the payment on 
account of minimum prices. It is obvious that the course 
of action he pursued does not tend to increase production. 
If the clause had remained as it originally stood, the farmer 
would have been on his mettle to make the land produce 
its maximum. But if he is to be paid exclusively on account 
of the number of acres he has cultivated, it is evident that 
the way is open for him to do the least possible ploughing 
and other work. Figuratively speaking, he may only scratch 
the ground and then enter a valid claim on account of the 
number of acres devoted to cereal crops. No doubt the 
Minister for Agriculture is extremely anxious to get the 
measure through Parliament, and therefore has made up his 
mind not to boggle at anything that is not absolutely essential ; 
but this is an extremely important aspect of the question. 
Many a minister would have resigned rather than surrender a 
clause which is of the very essence of the original compact. 


[N the Northern part of England and in Scotland, as is pointed 

out in an article in another part of the paper, there is 
comparatively little use made of modern labour-saving 
machinery in the hay field. Here and there a very advanced 
farmer may possess haymakers, sweeps, even elevators, 
but the traveller over a considerable district of the country 
sees very little of this kind of thing. The haymaking scenes 
remain very much what they were a hundred and fifty years 
ago when James Thomson described them in ‘‘ The Seasons.” 
The system of piking or collecting the haycocks into miniature 
stacks which are left standing for many weeks, is still followed, 
though its wastefulness is self-apparent. Far too many hands 
are engaged in it, for one thing—twenty-one were counted 
in a single field, of whom at least two-thirds could have 
been dispensed with by the use of machinery. The farmers 
complain bitterly of the scarcity of labour, but surely the 
remedy in this case is in their own hands. There is also a 
considerable waste of good hay. It occurs on the ground, 
since the foundation of the stack is invariably deteriorated, 
if not ruined, and of course the outside is blistered and spoiled 
by the sun. Probably this system owes its proionged life 
to the fact that the sale of hay is not as essential to the 
northern farmer as it is tc the southern. The former thinks 
mostly of the use to which he will himself put it, while the 
latter has to consider expert and exigent customers who 
will have nothing but the best quality of hay and the most 
perfectly saved. 





ACCORDING to the reporters of the Board of Agricultyre 

for the present month, “ barley is promising and is 
likely to ve the best of the cereal crops, though not quite 
reaching the average.’ This being so, it may be worth 
while to point out that in the northern districts of England 
barley bread has never completely died out as an article of 
diet, and is being revived with great success at the present 
moment. Perhaps the word barley “ bread’ is misleading, 
as the custom is not to make a regular loaf like the wheaten 
one. The old form in which barley meal was used was that 
of the barley bannock, a cake about two inches in thickness 
which was baked upon the griddle that at one time was con- 
sidered a necessary cooking utensil in every cottage and 
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farmhouse of the North. But good cooks in the present 
day have improved on the bannock by making barley scones 
which are every bit as palatable as those made from wheaten 
flour. They are also as wholesome as anything possibly 
can be in the way of food. 


"THE hundredth anniversary of the death of Jane Austen has 
been an excuse for critics fed on the degenerate romance of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to trv and 
account for the admiration in which Jane Austen has always 
been held by those whose taste in literature is refined and 
fastidious. Perhaps the most extraordinary deliverance on 
the subject appeared in The Times of Wednesday. The writer 
ingenuously suggests that “‘ there may have been a piquant 
novelty about her books when they came out,” beautifully 
unconscious of the “ piquancy”’ of his own remark. And this 
air of patronising condescension is characteristic of an article 
which ignores the most delightful humour enshrined in the 
English language. What a pity that the British critic should so 
love to sit in judgment! Is it not more modest and becoming 
to do what Miss Isabel Butchart did in a memorable essay con- 
tributed to these columns, that is, humbly point out what 
there is to admire and enjoy in the most cherished of authors ? 


“WHEN I WAS. YOUNG... . 
When I was young, so many years ago, 
Before Time sealed me with a Judas kiss, 
I heard a nightingale sing in a flowering trec, 
While all the world lav hushed and white with snow. 


Now I am old, God knows I would forego 

The nightingale that sings the summer through—- 

For just one echo of the silver song that pealed 

Across a world all hushed and white with snow. 
Joan CAMPBELL. 


[T will strike every practical farmer who reads the article 

on the latest American plough introduced into this country, 
that here is an instrument of incalculable value for use on 
the grassland which is now being ploughed up in all parts of 
Great Britain. The greatest difficulty experienced so far 
has been the production of a fine tilth. Ploughing as 
ordinarily conducted either with horse or tractor turns up 
the heavy soil in great lumps as hard as a rock and the problem 
is how to reduce these speedily into something approaching 
a seed bed. If immediate sowing were not contemplated 
is would still be necessary to break up the clods, because, as 
a rule, the ground now being brought in is foul with couch 
grass and other deep-rooted weeds. These will grow if they 
have only a knob of earth as large as a pigeon’s egg round the 
root. The ordinary tractor has answered better than might 
have been expected as a means of smashing the clods, because 
the weight of the machine, which would ram the earth into 
a hard mass in winter, acts like a particularly heavy roller 
in the dry summer weather, crushing the lumps and exposing 
the weed roots to the burning summer sun. This has been 
found to be a great improvement on the laborious method 
by which the older type of farmer cleans the land; with 
inexhaustible patience he ploughs and harrows and rolls 
till the soil is clean. 


"THE American machine promises to do all that in a single 

operation. Our account, which though unsigned, we 
may inform our readers was written by an expert in tractor 
ploughs, shows that the “Once over’’ plough at a single 
ploughing grinds up the soil into as fine a tilth as could be 
desired. This, of course, is in the month of July, and we are 
well aware that conditions would be very different at those 
seasons when the greatest amount of ploughing is done in 
Great Britain. We may wait with hope and confidence 
the result of trials conducted at different periods of the year 
and particularly we must look forward to the work of the 
machine when the ground is moist. But all that is for the 
future. At the present moment a tremendous task awaits 
English agriculture. It becomes more evident every day that 
although the three million acres originally set by the Govern- 
ment must be regarded as an unattainable standard, the greater 
proportion of it that can be brought into cultivation the safer 
from dearth of food will be the inhabitants of this country. 
And the danger of that is not dependent upon the continuation 
of war. If peace were declared, the scarcity must still endure 
for a considerable length of time. For these reasons we 
heartily commend this plough to the notice of agriculturists. 
It has been tried under the auspices of the Director of 
Machinery and the results as far as they go ought to ensure 
it a welcome. 
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ECONOMY AND AGRICULTURE IN 
THE NORTH 


“\ HE North of England is in very good heart. I made 
a little tour in the middle and east of Northumber- 
land last week, and although my business was not 
primarily agricultural, I met a number of those 
directly engaged in the industry and saw a great 
many of the crops. 
HAY AND LACK OF MACHINERY. 
Haymaking was proceeding in every stage and was being 
done almost as it was when Arthur Young made his Northern 
tour. True, he did not know the horse-drawn mowing 
machine, but on many farms that appears to be the one 
innovation since his time. Bands of women and girls were to 
be seen tedding the hay as described in Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons.”’ 
Much of it is now standing in piles—huge cocks, each of which 
makes at least a load. In one field I counted twenty-one 
workers making piles. A grevbeard builds the stack. Boys 
with horses gather in the cocks. <A rope is passed round the 
cock. One boy rides the horse, another sits on the cock 
to keep it steady. Sturdy women put the hay on to the pile 
and a bevy of vounger damsels plv their wooden rakes. 
A pleasant scene, but a lavish outlay of labour. With a hay- 
maker, a good sweep and an elevator the hay, at a great saving 
both of labour and waste, could have been stacked at once. 
The season in the North could not be more favourable 
to expeditious haymaking. For weeks a dry and slightly 
hazy type of weather has prevailed. Lack of moisture has 
prevented the grass arriving at any length comparable to 
that of last year, but the hay is of excellent quality. Such 
hay as is being made, especially when it contains, as is the 
case, a large proportion of wild white clover, is the best of 
fodder. 
WINTER FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


Farmers are looking forward with justifiable confidence 
to the winter. Even after military purposes have been 
served there will be a fine residue of hay available for 
the cattle. Other sources of home-grown food are in a 
promising condition. Fields occur here and there where 
the late sown white turnips have not yet made their appearance, 
but, generally speaking, there is a good plant, and the earlier 
sown swedes are looking very well indeed. Straw, unfortu- 
nately, is rather short owing to the prolonged drought. All 
these points are being canvassed very closely, because it is 
understood that there are likely to be great difficulties in 
getting cake into the country, and the stock-owner risks being 
thrown largely on home resources for winter feed. It is 
well understood that Mr. Prothero had this in mind when 
he advised farmers to reduce their flocks and herds between 
now and Christmas. The matter is a very serious one in 
Northumberland, which is a great grazing county. Arthur 
Young, writing of the farms between Wooler and Belford 
tells us that the winter food of the cows was in his time 
straw and hay, of which they generally ate about two tons 
each. It looks as though we may have to return for a time 
to those conditions. ‘‘ Needs must when the devil drives.” 
If the submarine peril be only partially subdued and the 
demands on tonnage remain heavy, as they are bound to do 
even for some years after the war is over, the stock-keeper 
will be obliged to do the best he can with available resources, 
viz., those produced at home. In the time of Arthur Young 
nothing else had entered his mind. 


POTATOES. 

In Northumberland, as elsewhere, the great landowners 
have set the example of utilising any spare ground for growing 
potatoes. At Alnwick Castle the Duke, if he had lived in 
the days of ‘‘ffra and foray,” might have been thought to 
be preparing fcr a siege by the Scots, who used to come 
streaming down from the North to the banks of the little 
river Alne, crossed now by a bridge on which is set a Percy 
lion ever looking in the direction of the old enemy. 
It was a little bizarre to see the small plots of the formal 
garden green with the haulms of potatoes that rejoice in 
the soil formerly enriched for growing flowers, but every- 
where the same patriotic course is being followed. Never 
before did the Northern landscape show so many fields of 
potatoes, and the working man has taken advantage of every 
available open space for the same crop. An expert gardener 
estimates that at Sunderland alone the allotment holders 
lave increased the food supply to the value of £15,000. 


One can easily believe it. Every bit of waste along the line, 
every vacant corner near a town or village has been utilised. 
And the crops are looking splendid. Young potatoes are 
now coming into common use, and the fact is perceptibly 
relieving the pressure on bread. During the last week or two 
there has been a great slump in the price, and the Scottish 
dealers who, at the auction sales a few weeks ago, gave very 
high prices (up to £100 an acre) must be very hard hit. Very 
few country people, at all events, are likely to be buyers 
of voung potatoes this vear; all the same, there need be no 
fear of an ultimate slump in potatoes. Stock-breeders, if 
they cannot obtain their usual supply of cake and other 
imported cattle foods, will be glad to utilise any surplus 
remaining over from the human consumption. The latter 
promises to be enormous, especially in the North. As a rule, 
the farm servant, or hind as he is usually called in the North 
does not know what it means to be short of potatoes, as the 
old system is still in vogue of giving him as part of his wages 
1,800yd. of potatoes from his master’s crop. He has not 
learned yet, but he will learn, to use potato cakes and eke out 
the flour for his home-made loaf by the addition of potato meal. 
But in order to get this done on a large enough scale it will 
be necessary to push forward the scheme for drying potatoes. 


LORD GREY'S COTTAGE GARDEN SCHEME. 


Earl Grey thoroughly understands the peculiarities of 
his labouring neighbours, and at an early date applied 
himself to the improvement of their position. His first 
step was to urge upon them the advantage of deep 
digging in autumn. The more or less permanent dwellers 
in the villages are well aware of the advantage of 
this, but the hind for many generations has been migratory 
in his habits. Nowadays the famous March hirelings have 
lost something of their importance, and the custom of adver- 
tising in the newspapers is growing and threatens to replace 
them. But the hind has not lost his love of a change, even 
though when making one he will quote the rather bitter 
local proverb, ‘‘ Changes are lightsome and fools like them.” 
It is this tendency that accounts for his neglect of gardening 
and carelessness about allotments. At the risk of repetition 
let me say that this does not affect the fact that 
Northumbrian villagers are capital gardeners. The pretty 
village gardens are those of the tradesmen and artisans ; 
the farm labourer as a rule lives in Hinds’ Row, and not in 
the village. His little garden used to be as much neglected 
as that of the pitman. In order to stimulate his energies 
Lord Grey first gave him a lecture on the great advantage 
of deep digging in autumn, and followed up this evangel 
with the promulgation of a scheme for garden competition, 
which has turned out a great success. It is on the basis 
of prizes, but these are not given as of yore for the best 
collection or best dish of vegetables, but for the best row 
out of a good large garden bed, the size varying with the 
vegetable. Leek societies are getting to be old institutions 
in Northumberland, but they gave their prizes for the best 
leek or leeks, not for the best crop. The leek is grown to 
perfection in this part of the world, and it deserves far more 
attention from the cottage gardener of the South. It is 
among the most useful winter vegetables in existence. 
Perfectly hardy, even the record frost of this year did not 
harm it. Right on till May it was eatable, so that the 
scarcity of potatoes was lightly felt by those who possessed it. 
It remains fit for the table till, lured on by the fine weather of 
advancing spring, it fulfils what it no doubt thinks its destiny 
by throwing up a flower shoot. The leek is easily grown 
and easily cultivated. But its cousin the onion is receiving 
equal attention. Epicures have a suspicion of “ giants” 
in the vegetable world, but the larger the onion the milder 
its flavour. Rows of really huge specimens are just now 
to be seen in the cottage garden. As a rule they are not 
autumn but spring sown, use being often made of a frame 
or pit roughly put together out of a box, and an old window. 
Beetroot, parsnips and celery are other favourite crops grown 
as a provision against winter. We need not labour the argu- 
ment that a full cottage garden in the country means less 
stress on the town worker. It implies less competition in 
the market, and as a consequence common vegetables 
such as parsnips, swedes, artichokes and so on will not get 
up to the famine prices they reached this year. Also it will 
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enable the country worker without hardship to keep close 
to, if not actually within, the bread ration. 
FORESTRY. 

The most disagreeable sight in rural Northumberland 
to-day is that of the bare spaces where plantations once 
stood. Very often these occur in the close neighbourhood 
of mines, and it was an idea in the minds of those who made 
them that they would cloak and mantle in green the desola- 
tion that coal mining leaves in its train. But the garment 
has been rudely rent asunder, and the ugliness revealed 
exceeds that at the beginning. Only the straight good stems 
have been taken and the ground is littered though not hidden 
by rejected trees, twigs and branches with the stumps sticking 
up between. No complaint is possible. The country needs 
coal and the mine pit-props. Plentiful supplies of timber 
are essential to modern warfare. Nobody can help acquiescing 
in the destruction. Yet even the least provident are aware 
that we cannot afford to let the ground lie thus. A few 
people there are who believe the end of this war will 
usher in the millennium. Even if it did, there would be 
a numerous class to urge that no country can afford 
to be caught napping twice. A home supply of timber will 
be a necessity, and how is the planting to be done ? Owners 
of land have been greatly impoverished by the war. Indeed, 
steps have been taken expressly to prevent them from reaping 
any advantage from the greater prosperity of agriculture. 
Few will be able to carry out any important planting on their 
own account. They are afraid to look to the Government, 
for they reckon on a Chancellor of the Exchequer who, 
whatever his politics, will be at his wits’ end for money; 
borrowing on anything like the old terms will be out of the 
question. In some quarters it is freely prophesied that a 
great changing of estates must inevitably follow the establish- 
ment of peace. The new-comers will probably be those who 
have made fortunes out of the war, and the question is whether 
they will be sufficiently patriotic to plant for their country’s 
sake. Forestry in itself is not likely to be in the future, any 
more than it has been in the past, a lucrative form of 
investment. 


LIME AND GRASSLAND 


By Dr. BRENCHLEY. 


(Dr. Brenchley’s previous article appeared in our issue of 
July 7th.) 


N a previous issue a description was given of the changes 
brought about in the herbage of Rothamsted grassland 
by the continued application of artificial fertilisers, 
singly and in combination. In the present article it is 
proposed to discuss the still more radical changes wrought 

by the occasional use of lime in addition to the other manures. 
Lime has been applied to one half of each of the experi- 
mental plots at intervals since 1855, the last application of 
ground lime being made in 1915. The effect of this addition 
is now very marked, and it is probable that it would have 
been still more evident if chalk or ground limestone had been 
used instead, as ground lime exercises some initial check 
on the vegetation which hinders the full beneficial action 
from coming into play for some time. 

The use of lime in addition to superphosphate has altered 
the balance of the vegetation considerably. The grasses 
are the least affected, as their relative proportions remain 
much the same, with minor alterations in the amounts of the 
individual species. The leguminous plants, on the contrary, 
are very much encouraged by the liming, so that in some years 
thev constitute as much as 18 per cent. of the herbage instead 
of about 7 per cent. as on the unlimed area. Yellow vetchling 
and red clover show the greatest increase, and they gain 
their ground at the expense of the miscellaneous species, 
other than grasses. There is a very noticeable reduction 
in the quantity of ribwort plantain present, but buttercups 
occur in abundance, revelling in the extra supply of lime. 
The increase in the leguminous plants caused by the use of 
lime in addition to superphosphate recalls the action induced 
by basic slag, which supplies the same essentials of lime and 
phosphates which encourage the clovers and so indirectly 
enrich the soil in nitrogen. 

When artificial manures are applied to the same area 
year after year they encourage growth to such an extent 
that the land becomes robbed of its stores of lime. Every 
plant uses up some quantity of lime, and when growth is 
very vigorous and the herbage is cut and removed for hay 
the loss is very rapid. The heavier the hay crops the greater 
the loss of lime, and if no compensation be made the soil 
very soon becomes acid or sour, a condition of things that is 
most harmful to the great majority of svecies. The trouble 
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is accentuated by the nature of some of the fertilisers used. 
Sulphate of ammonia is acid in itself, so that when it is used 
a double action is brought about, as the vegetation is so much 
encouraged that a large quantity of lime is used up for growth, 
and also the acid nature of the ammonium sulphate tends 
to increase the acidity of the soil and to render the conditions 
more and more unfavourable to the plants. The longer the 
application of these fertilisers is continued without any 
addition of some form of lime the worse do the conditions 
become, until eventually it is almost impossible for plants 
to live, and the herbage dies out in great patches. This is 
most markedly shown on a plot which has received very heavy 
dressings of ammonium sulphate and mineral salts. The 
herbage has been gradually dying out in patches and the 
collection of dead leaves on the acid soil has turned the surface 
of the ground into a kind of springy peat. This season the 
ammonium sulphate is more acid than usual, and this, com- 
bined with the prolonged drought during the growing season, 
has brought the herbage to the verge of extinction. At the 
present time the ground is practically bare of vegetation 
and is covered with a dense mat of dead grass studded here 
and there with clumps of grasses and sorrel, recalling oases 
in a desert. 

The contrast between this area and that which has 
received the same manures with the addition of lime could 
hardly be more striking. On the limed area the bare patches 
are absent and the ground is clothed with a dense herbage 
of luxuriant grass which is in full flower and will yield a 
heavy crop when cut. So lush is the vegetation that it is 
becoming laid, a condition of things that is quite unusual 
in this dry season. Cocksfoot and false oat are abundant 
and a good deal of Yorkshire fog is present, but the latter 
is very small in size compared to what it is in some seasons. 
Foxtail, smooth stalked meadow grass, and some sorrel 
are also to be seen, but very little else is present as no weeds 
and no leguminous plants have withstood the heavy manuring. 

When nitrogen is applied in the form of nitrate of soda 
the accumulation of acidity does not occur as with ammonium 
sulphate, as the nitrate is not acid in nature and also the soda 
supplies an alkaline base which prevents the soil from be- 
coming sour. Consequently on the plot receiving nitrate 
of soda and mixed mineral manures the bare patches are not 
to be seen, but the whole area is covered with a dense 
herbage which is lush and much laid this year. The grasses 
are abundant, but the outstanding features are the large 
amounts of wild chervil and dandelion. 

The exact action of lime on the herbage of any particular 
plot is naturally dependent on the combination of manures 
that have been applied, but apart from this some of the in- 
dividual species react more or less definitely according to 
the amount of lime available. Foxtail abhors an acid con- 
dition of soil, and it is very much encouraged by liming 
on all the plots on which ammonium sulphate and minerals 
are used. It is evidently not a mere question of food supply, 
because when the ammonium sulphate is replaced by an 
equivalent amount of nitrate of soda the application of lime 
has very little effect on the foxtail, which is abundant on 
both limed and unlimed areas. When plenty of food is 
present and the soil tends to be in an acid state, false oat 
responds very readily to liming, but the response is not 
evident when the manuring is less heavy. Downy oat and 
quaking grass also approve of lime, and the smooth stalked 
meadow grass answers up so consistently that it may almost 
be regarded an an indicator plant. 

Yorkshire fog, sweet vernal grass and bent grass do not 
care for too much lime and are discouraged when it is applied. 
Other species, as cocksfoot, yellow vetchling, soft brome 
and sheep's fescue, vary in their response and are apparently 
improved by liming in some cases and decreased in quantity 
in others. As a matter of fact, it is very difficult to determine 
the real action of lime on the individual species when they 
are grown in mixed herbage. If the seeds of a single 
species are sown in pots in soil varying from that of a very 
acid nature to that containing an overplus of lime, nearly 
every species will make satisfactory growth in all the pots. 

The Rothamsted experiments go to prove that by 
manuring grassland judiciously the yield and quality of 
the herbage can be greatly improved, provided that a suffi- 
ciency of lime be added in some form or other in order to 
compensate for the constant loss that goes on, especially when 
the herbage is made into hay. If enough lime be used grass- 
land will profitably stand quite heavy manuring, but if it 
be withheld or used too niggardly the land becomes acid 
and the herbage deteriorates and becomes patchy, so 
that the manures eventually do harm rather than good 
and are applied at a loss instead of yielding an increased 
profit. 
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“ONCE-OVER” AND THE SEED-BED 


IS READY 


ALLOPS HOME- 
STEAD, Sussex, the 
farm of Mr. S. F. 
Edge, the Machinery 
Controller, was the 
scene on Friday last of a trial 
that promises to have a revo- 
lutionary effect on English 
agriculture. It was the first 
time the ‘“ Once-over’’ had 
made an appearance in 
Europe. It arrived in a 
crate direct from the United 
States, was unpacked on the 
spot, hitched on behind a 
motor tractor, and without 
pause or preliminaries of any 
kind was set to work to 
plough and reduce to a fine 
tilth part of a field of as 
tough and difficult clay as 
could be found anywhere. 
No new principle in agri- 
cultural practice is involved, 
so few, if any, theoretical The machine at work. Note the dust being carried away by the wind, illustrating the fineness to 
arguments can be advanced which the pulveviser reduces the soil. 





so, and the writer has now had ocular demon- 
stration that the Once-over tiller does obtain 
with one operation a more perfect seed-bed 
than is practicable with any other combina- 
tion of farm tillage implements in use in this 
country. 

The principle on which the Once-over 
works is easy to describe. It is one of the 
many rotarv tillers which have been invented, 
but, so far as the writer is aware, is the only 
one which uses a_ rotary power - driven 
pulveriser in conjunction with an ordinary 
plough (or modification thereof). The usual 
form of rotary machine to which inventors 
have given their attention has been that in 
which the rotary action is utilised to excavate 
the soil and to pulverise it in the course of 
excavation, but so far no machine of this type 
has yet been proved to be an_ unqualified 
success. The actual Once-over tiller which 
was seen at work consisted of a standard 
American sulky plough (7.e., a horse-drawn 
plough provided with a seat for the plough- 
man), and to this had been fitted a small 
A view showing the pulveriser revolving at its working speed. Note the stream four-cylinder petrol engine, the power of 

of fine soil particles being thrown out behind. which was utilised to rotate a_ spindle 














against the methods and aims 
of .the Once-over tiller. Its 
claims can be adjudicated 
upon after a practical 
demonstration of a few 
minutes only, there being no 
necessity to wait for resulting 
crops, as the after-effects of 
such work as the Once-over 
sets out to do are well known 
to every agriculturist. This 
new implement sets out to do 
q the equivalent of ploughing, 
cultivating and harrowing the 
land in one operation to a much 
more perfect seed-bed than 
could be obtained by several 
operations with the usual 
ploughs, cultivators and 
harrows, and at the same 
time to thoroughly disin- 
tegrate and mix the surface 
manure and trash with the 
soil. In such a matter there 
can be no argument ;: the 
implement either performs 
the stated work or fails to do Another view of the machine at work. The wheel at veay is the plough furrow wheel. 
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Showing work done by the Once-over tilier ; compare with the accom- 
panying photograph showing the ordinary ploughing. 


mounted vertically and parallel to the mould-board of the 
plough, as will be clearly seen from the illustrations here- 


with. The 
rotating 
spindle is 
fitted with a 
series of 


arms, these 
being of 
such length 
that they 
reach well 
into the 
furrow slice 


carried by 
the mould- 
board of the 
plough. The 
effect is that 
the plough 
turns up 
and carries 
the soil to 
the rotating 
pulveriser, 
which  thor- 
oughly disin- 
tegrates it 
and dis- 
tributes it in 
the furrow 
bottom. All 
the circum- 
stances of the 
case made it 


Showing the ploughshare and mould-board, the rotary 
pulveriser and the. disc coulter. 


usual type of plough. 





The machine, it will be noted, is being dvawn by a tractor; but this particular model was designed 


for horse traction. 


a most severe test, and while the machine 
itself, owing to faults of adjustment and to a certain crudeness 





The available horses had conscientious objections to pulling a mechanically 
operated implement. 


pulveriser, 


A part of the same field of Sussex clay ploughed with the 


of design, could not be considered by any means perfect, 
one was left without any dowbt whatever that the work 


done by the 
machine was 
such that it 
would take 
weeks to re- 
duce the soil 
to a similar 
condition by 
any other 
exis tang 
method of 
farming, and 
the expense 
would be 
infinitely 
greater. One 
might go 
further and 
say that, re- 
gardless of 
time, it would 
be impossible 
to produce 
equally good 
results. 

It would 
not be fair 
to criticise 
the actual 
machine too 
severely, as 
its purpose 


for the moment is merely to demonstrate the effect of 
tillage carried out on the Once-over principle, and it is 





Showing how the plough delivers the soil to the rotary 
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stated that very much improved models for supplying 
to customers are now in course of construction and 
standardisation. As a matter of fact, the construction of 
such machines provides no enginecring difficulties what- 
ever, and there is no reason why, given manufacturing 
facilities, large numbers of perfectly satisfactory machines 
should not become available in a very short time. So 
far as the scientific farmer is concerned, probably enough 
has been said when it is stated that the Once-over tiller 

is actually at 


work in this 
country, and 
that in one 


operation it 
ploughs and 
reduces to a 
fine tilth the 
whele depth ot 
the ploughing 
and at the 
same time 
thoroughly dis- 
integrates the 
manure, grass, 
Weeds, etc, 
and mixes 
them with 
the soil. All 
that this 
means in re- 
duced expenses, 
in saving of 
time, in con- 
servation of moisture, in aeration, texture and warmth 
of the soil, and in resultant crops will be obvious to 
him; but as many readers of Country Lire, while 
interested in agricultural developments, are not engaged in 
farming and have not studied its problems closely, it may 
not be out of place to deal briefly with some of the factors 
which lead one to hail the Once-over as the first step in a 
new era of farm tillage methods. 

The main object of tillage of the soil is to improve its 
texture, that is to say, to break it up into fine particles, free 
from lumps and clods. Assuming that the chemical composi- 
tion is the same, soil in such condition yields much greater 
crops than soil in a compressed or lumpy condition. Some 
of the effects of reducing soil to a good texture may be easily 
illustrated by filling a tumbler or other glass vessel with 
peas or shot to represent soil particles. It will be noted that 
although each particle is in contact with others, there are 
spaces round each through which air and water can percolate. 
Air promotes nitrification of the soil and also warms it. 
The open texture of the soil allows water to pass through 
into contact with every particle of soil and provides escape 
for all water in excess of that soaked up by the particles or 
held by capillary attraction. The actions of air and water 
on the mineral elements in the soil aid in their decomposition 
and render more plant food available to the rootlets, which 
also find it easier to penetrate the soil of open texture 
in their search for food. Plant food is therefore more 
plentiful and more easy to obtain in soil which is properly 
tilled. 

One of the present-day working programmes for securing 
good texture of soil is, roughly, as follows: The soil is first 
ploughed up in the autumn in long furrow slices of, say, 
roin. wide and 6in. deep. It is then left all the winter in 
its rough state so that the actions of alternating frosts and 
thaws will disintegrate the mass sufficiently to allow the furrow 
slices to be broken up into clods in the spring by means of 
heavy cultivators, a roller then breaks up the clods, after 
which the land is gone over again with cultivators and harrows 
the requisite number of times until a satisfactory tilth is 
obtained. 

All this naturally means much labour and takes time, 
while operations may be hampered by weather conditions, 
as the land must not be worked while it is in a wet state. On 
the other hand, if dry and baked hard it is also unworkable. 
And in the end, after all this travail the finished job is very 
much in the nature of a makeshift, as the harrows and other 
surface working implements have comparatively little effect 
on the soil a few inches deep. 

The present practice of shallow ploughing is almost 
entirely due to lack of power and of suitable implements 
for deep cultivation. A great feature of the Once-over 
system is that it thoroughly tills the whole depth of soil 
ploughed up, whether it be 4in. or 12in., and not merely the 





The Once-over Tiller (designed for horse 
traction). 
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surface soil, this feature being little, if any, less important 
than the saving of time and expense effected by this 
system. 

The possible advantages and developments in agriculture 
resulting from this invention are so great that they would 
require a volume and not merely an article to discuss them 
at all fully. Take, for instance, the simultaneous distribution 
of artificial fertilisers by means of the rotary pulveriser, 
the breaking up and mixing with the soil of farmyard manure 
previously laid on the land, the conservation of moisture due 
to immediate cultivation after ploughing, and the benefits in 
particular for winter wheat growing and so on. 

There appears to be no reason why other specially 
made implements, such as a narrow seed drill, roller, etc., 
should not be attached to the tiller so that the whole of the 
tilling and seeding operations could be carried out at the same 
time. The liquid fuel internal combustion engine provides 
the means to do multitudes of things undreamt of by the 
last generation, and the Once-over tiller is a worthy fore- 
runner of other inventions to come. PERDRIX. 


WITH THE NAVY IN THE 
DARDANELLES 


The Immortal Gamble, by Commander A. T. Stewart, R.N., 
Rev. C. J. Peshall, R.N. (A. and C. Black, 6s. net.) 


WE can view the Dardanelles campaign from several angles. 


and the 


It can be 
treated as an epic of heroism, it can be treated as the nadir of political 
ineptitude, and it can be regarded sanely as an episode of war from which 
valuable lessons for future guidance can be gathered. This is certainly the 
case in regard to the naval side of the campaign, and those who read The 
Immortal Gamble in that spirit will find this chatty, agreeable, unassuming 
record of one ship’s activities in the adventure full of most suggestive reflection. 
The authors set out to tell a simple tale of what the Cornwallis did at Gallipoli, 
and they do it. But they are naval men, and they cannot help telling us 
much that is of professional value. For example, there is the question of 
bombardment of land positions from the sea. This whole question was 
gone into very thoroughly by the Dardanelles Commissioners, and their 
notes on the effect of modern artillery are more than corroborated by 
the comments scattered here and there in the pages of The Immortal 
Gamble. 


‘Results on forts are undoubtedly less than in ship fighting when 
every shot tells more or less, With us it was often less, and a number 
of good shots merely hit the feet thick earthworks and the damage 
was nil. 

‘* Howitzers on the near ridges engaged us at intervals and we silenced 
them again and again. 
the range. 


It was their way to stop firing as soon as we got 

‘Where guns can only be knocked out by direct hits on the guns them- 
selves an error of five yards makes all the difference, and such minute errors 
could not be spotted from the ships, even at the comparatively short range 
of five thousand yards.” 


There is a world of meaning in one bitterly ironic comment : 
were engaged again in silencing a battery on 
the Asiatic shore that was shelling V Beach and the River Clyde. We 
knocked them out, and they brought up another battery next day. 
And so it went on.” That is the disheartening part of attacks on 
land positions from the sea. The damage 


rapidly. 


“In the afternoon we 


done can be repaired so 
These considerations are overlooked by those who constantly 
ask why the Navy does not drive the Germans out of the 
Furthermore, it 


Belgian 
must be borne in mind that such attacks ex- 
pend ammunition, and even in these days of national projectile factories 
and apparently unlimited stocks of shells, waste of ammunition is not 
to be advocated. 


coast. 


The Cornwallis in three months fired over 380 rounds 
of 12in., about 3,500 rounds of 6in., and a large quantity of 12-pounder 
ammunition. In those days such firing was almost prodigal, as we see from 
the fact that the Vice-Admiral had to take exception at the very outset to 
the amount expended by the Cornwallis. Waste of ammunition was a mis- 
demeanour almost, and it was naturally encouraged by the enemy by every 
possible means. ‘‘ We engaged the Asiatic batteries until 1 a.m., and often 
as they replied so often we fired, until at last it was borne in on us that for 
some part of the time at least the recurring flashes were dummies. They 
were so clear that one felt instinctively a German-trained Turkish gunner 
would have concealed his position more carefully. This was practically 
verified next day, as the Captain discovered that such dummy batteries 
existed.”” We also learn very dramatically from this book of the demoralising 
effect on naval bombardments of the presence of submarines. The loss of 
the Majestic and the Triumph caused all the other big ships to be sent to the 
comparative security of Kephalo and Mudros Harbours. Until the monitors 
and blister ships arrived on the scene naval bombardment practically ceased. 
The Cornwallis stayed week after week in a net protected harbour, and the 
authors describe most humorously the trials of the first lieutenant in his 
odd jobs of removing boilers trom lighters and fixing them up in distilleries. 
There is, in fact, all through the book a humorous undercurrent. The cheery 
philosophy of the men of the sea shines all through its pages, whether the 
recurrences recounted be grim or comic. Perhaps it was Commander Stewart 
who wrote the serious professional passages and the Padre who saw the human 
lighter side. Certainly the naval chaplains have proved themselves fellows 
of infinite jest and good-fellowship in this war. 
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NATIONAL EFFORTS AND IDEALS 


T is seldom that an exhibition of art is held with so 
distinct a purpose as that of the one just now on view 
at the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New Bond 
Street. The subject almost transcends the power of 
the brush or the pen to represent it. But a group 

of very distinguished artists has been able to place on the 
walls a number of beautiful and impressive pictures that 
cannot fail to stimulate and interest every lover of his country. 
Most of us have a dim idea of what is meant by the effort 
of Great Britain in this war; these pictures help to reduce it 
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to precision. History, as long as time lasts, will probably 
look back, as we are looking now, to the position which Great 
Britain occupied when hostilities broke out and to that 
which by an effort unexcelled in the history of the world 
she has since attained. 

What we had to do is brought to mind by the arresting 
pictures of Mr. E. A. Kennington. Practically speaking, 
when war broke out we had no army; at least, nothing that 
would be designated as an army on the Continent of Europe. 
Therefore, the first preparatory act in the drama was that 
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(By Muirhead Bone.) 
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in which Lord Kitchener was the prominent actor. He 
alone of his countrymen recognised from the first that the 
war was likely to last a long time, three years at least ; and 
he set to work laying the foundation of that Army which 
has developed into what it is now. Mr. Kennington’s pictures 
of ‘“‘ Bayonet Practice,” ‘“‘ The Gas Mask,” “ Fully Trained,” 
“In the Front Line Trench for the First Time,” ‘“ Over 
the Top” and “ Bringing in Prisoners’ may be considered 
as a kind of memoria technica of the preparation of the Army. 
Fortunately, no similar effort was required in regard to the 
Navy. The great fleet was not only in being, but on the high 
seas at the time when war broke out—a circumstance so 
much in our favour that one cannot understand what sacrifices 
might have been entailed if the great ships had been riding 
at anchor in the ports. Making a navy, therefore, does not 
come into the scheme of portraying the national effort. 
It was necessary, however, to make sailors, and it is fortunate 
for the exhibition that Mr. Frank Brangwyn has been able to 
show pictures representing this form of national activity. Such 
building of ships as has been rendered necessary is splendidly 
portrayed by Mr. Muirhead Bone, one of whose pictures we 
reproduce. Mr. George Clausen had a subject to which he 
has done full justice in ‘‘ Making Guns,” and a kindred theme 
is dealt with by Mr. C. R. W. Nevison in “ Making Aircraft.”’ 
Transport by sea, women’s work and work on the land are 
other forms of activity portrayed in a manner that will bring 
home to our children’s children the gigantic practical effort 
that was not demanded in vain from Great Britain. 

But the ideals developed during the war are even of more 
importance than the practical work of preparing arma- 
ments. After all, it is the ideal that counts in the end. 
At the present time it is not too much to say that the 
final results depend on the resolution with which the inten- 
tions of Great Britain are carried out at this moment. A 
glance over the fighting area is enough to show that the burden 
is now on the shoulders of this country. Russia, after being 
torn by a revolution, has made an extraordinary recovery ; 
but that cosmic incident in history occurring just at the 
most critical time undoubtedly delayed the victorious end 
which seemed at the beginning of this vear to be well in view. 
It took just a little out of that gay and splendid courage with 





“THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELGIUM.” 
(By George Clausen, A.R.A., R.W.S.) 
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“BANKING AT 4,000 FEET.” 
(By C. R. W. Nevinson.) 


which France had faced the losses and hardships of constant 
battle. It allowed the Austrians to mass their troops against 
Italy and it enabled the Germans to bring from the East 
forces that would not otherwise have been available to with- 
stand Sir Douglas Haig’s onset in the West. Thus the 
necessity for Great Britain holding resolutely and undeviat- 
ingly on her way is greater than ever. , 

It is very difficult to represent the highest ideals on 
paper. Maurice Greiffenhagen in ‘‘ The Restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France”; Mr. George Clausen in ‘‘ The 
Reconstruction of Belgium”; Edmund Dulac in “ Poland, 
a Nation’; and Professor Moira in the ‘ Restoration of 
Serbia’ deal satisfactorily enough with definite points of 
policy that are part and parcel of Britain’s ideals; but the 
motive power for that uprising of the free peoples of the world 
against autocracy and tyranny is elusive to paint or pen. 
Yet here we are near the heart of the great struggle. It 
has been an instinct more than a reasoned decision on the 
part of the peoples of every free nation in the world to rebel 
against the effort of Germany to impose her will and what 
she called her ‘“ kultur”’ on the rest of the world. The 
sentiment, however, is universally felt. There is no doubt 
that the objection to tyranny which has been so clearly 
stated by men like President Wilson and General Smuts 
is disintegrating the hordes of which Austria-Hungary is 
composed. It strikes with a ray of light even the effete 
populace of Turkey. 

There can be little doubt that the influence which is now 
corroding Germany is the only strong pillar of the autocratic 
alliance. There is evidence and to spare that the docile 
official-ridden populace is at length beginning to rebel against 
the iron heel of the military power. Moreover, it should 
never be left out of mind that the German Army is not a 
professional army, but in reality an assemblage of the sons 
and citizens of the Empire actuated by the same passions, 
hopes and fears as the rest of their countrymen. The idea 
of freedom may not yet have come to them in a manner to 
weaken their discipline or sap their courage. It is of little 
use to pretend that the Germans are fighting less capably 
than they were at the beginning of the war; but the ideal 
which animates the Entente Powers has, at all events, reached 
them. It has taken root, and, with the lapse of power, may 
be trusted infallibly to increase and spread. Everything 
that is happening now helps to disillusion the soldiers of the 
Kaiser. The hopes of a submarine triumph are vanishing, 
the air raids have produced no effect, and the most determined 
champion of the German Army can scarcely attempt to deny 
that it has been beaten to a standstill. This is partly due 
to effort and partly to ideals, but we are more inclined to 
think the latter. 
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SHROPSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


SIR WILLIAM ROUSE-BOUGHTON, Bart | 


— — 





E saw last week how Charlotte Knight carried 

the Downton Castle estate to her husband, 

Sir William Rouse- Boughton, and how it 

passed to her younger son. Sir William had 

been her father’s neighbour, for though Rous 
Lench, in Worcestershire, was his, he also owned, and more 
often inhabited, Downton Hall, which, as the crow flies, 
is only six miles from Downton Castle. It lies in Shropshire, 
north-west of Clee Hill, which forms a striking feature in the 
panorama from its terrace, for the hall is set on the south slope 
of a nobly timbered ridge that commands a wide view of hill 
and dale. 

But neither Downton nor Rous Lench was the early 
home of the Boughton family. We find an Edward Boughton 
in Warwickshire in Edward VI’s time and his great-grandson 
is of Lawford Hall in that county under Charles I, who made 
him a baronet at the time when he and the Long Parliament 
were coming to blows. Baronets of Lawford Hall, his 
descendants, have continued to be, but in the seventh genera- 
tion came a tragedy. The sixth baronet had a son and a 
daughter. The latter married a certain Captain Donellan, 
who might well have been the villain of a Georgian novel, 
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for he concluded that his voung brother-in-law, Sir Theo- 
dosius, were best out of the way, and poisoned him with 
laurel water in 1780. However, his misdeed was found out 
and he rightly swung for it at Warwick the following year. 
His widow became Mrs. O’Meara, whose husband was the : 
surgeon who attended Napoleon at St. Helena. The murdered 4 
boy’s uncle thereupon succeeded to the baronetcy and, 
through his wife, his younger son, Sir Charles, inherited 
Rous Lench. Moreover, he married the heiress of Downton 
Hall, Catherine Pearce, whose full-length portrait by Romney 
hangs over the drawing-room mantelpiece (Fig. 9). 

That brings us back to the Downton Estate. It is now of 
large extent, stretching up to and including Clee Hill, whose 
quarries, producing the finest road metal of all that part of 
England, are a valuable asset. But at the close of the 
seventeenth century even the nucleus of the estate lying 
around the Hall formed different holdings, of which the one 
where the house now stands, but stopping short immediately 
behind it, was owned by the Wrendenhalls. No doubt they 
lived at home farming their modest acres, as did their neigh- 
bours in like circumstances, the Halls, Sheppards and Pearces. 
Within the first half of the eighteenth century all their lands i 
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had, by failure of male heirs, agglomerated into one holding, 
and the present house had come into being. Some money 
came by the law, for Serjeant Hall, who, though twice 
married, left no children, made his sister Mary his heir. 
She was the wife of Richard Sheppard of Middleton, 
whose timber-framed and moated house still stands. in 
the lowland below Downton Hall. Two children came 
to them. William, the son, took the name of Hall in 
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brother-in-law in 1731 Wredenhall Pearce found himself 
well off. He had considerable landed estates and a good sum 
of ready money. He therefore determined to house himself 
on a different scale from his predecessors, no doubt making 
bricks for the purpose in what is still called Brick Kiln field. 
The date, 1738, on a rain-water-head is a clue to the year 
when he built the present south front (Fig. 1), consisting 
of a central five-windowed block and two somewhat 
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accordance with his uncle’s will, but he died young and 
unmarried, and his sister Elizabeth succeeded him. It 
was her husband, Wredenhall Pearce, who owned the Wreden- 
hall acres. They had come to him through his mother, 
his father being also a local man, who may also have profited 
by the law. Anyhow he did local business for important 
people, and acted as their agent at the parliamentary elections 
of the Shropshire boroughs. Thus on the demise of his 


projecting wings. On the ground floor he put his hall in the 
middle with a parlour on each side. Behind these, domestic 
offices ran round three sides of a small open court, and he 
most probably left this part much as he found it. The 
accommodation thus provided did not satisfy his son, who 
succeeded in 1748, on the death of a young unmarried elder 
brother. His work was principally to the west, where he 
threw out a bay to one of his father’s parlours and matched 
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it with another to 
light a saloon which 
he made where, 
apparently, his 
father’s coachhouse 
and brewhouse stood. 
Between the two he 
placed a lobby, and 
behind that built a 
new staircase. But 
he left the open 
court and the offices 
on the north and 
east sides of it. The 
existing disposition, 
as shown in the plan 
(Fig. 11), belongs to 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Sir 
William Rouse- 
Boughton, tenth 
baronet, was owner 
in 1824. He cut 
away the steep bank 
to the north so as to 
make his _ carriage 
approach and 
principal entrance on 
that side. He filled 
in the open court 
Wit a «circular 
domed hall or vesti- 
bule, used the rest 
of the north side for 
dining and _ billiard 
rooms, and_ trans- 
ferred the offices to 
buildings that stretch 
out into the yard, of 
which the east side 
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is still occupied by 
the excellent 
Georgian stables, 
which will have been 
part of the additions 
made by the younger 
Pearce, who, adding 
the old Serjeant’s 
name to his patro- 
nymic, was known 
as W. Pearce Hall 
(Fig. 2). His father 
had built low rooms 
and finished them 
plainly. The mantel- 
piece in the upstairs 
boudoir (Fig. 10) 
represents his highest 
flight in the decora- 
tive domain—a 
charming but modest 
specimen of early 
Georgian woodwork. 
Very different is the 
work of hisson. His 
western rooms are 
lofty and richly 
adorned. Plaster- 
work had become 
the most fashionable 
medium for interior 
ornamentation, and, 
if he could not 
indulge to the same 
extent, he certainly 
equalled the quality 
and richness of the 
great houses of his 
day. We have lately 
(March 24th) seen 
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how Edmund Pytts, his neighbour 
at Kyre, over the Worcestershire 
border, employed Benjamin King to 
carve his mantelpieces in 1756, the 
style being still of that Georgian type 
which was beginning to give way to 
the style of which Robert Adam was 
leader. At the same time work of 
similar character, but on a far grander 
scale, was appearing on another 
Worcestershire estate. Lord Lyttelton 
began to dig the foundations of his 
new house at Hagley in 1745, and 
four years later he was showing the 
completed plan to admiring friends. 
His saloon presents much the same 
decorative scheme as that at Downton 
Hall, which we may therefore put 
down as of about the same date. 
Perhaps even the same plasterers, 
of which the Italian, Vassali, was 
the chief, may have wrought at the 
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two rooms. Large canvases, mostly 
family portraits, are symmetrically 
set on the walls and each is framed 
and garlanded with plasterwork in 
the same general scheme (though 
with altered manner and motif) as 
Grinling Gibbons had previously 
wrought in wood. The Downton 
Hall example is so complete and 
typical that four illustrations of it 
are given, and it therefore calls for 
no detailed description. The swags 
and drops are of flowers and foliage 
expanding out into groups of dead 
birds and musical implements, or 
enclosing cameo profiles. Over 
pictures or doorways the  con- 
tinuous oak-leaf garland is _ held 
up by masks, except at the three 
centres over the pictures, where we 
find an eagle, a vase of flowers, and 
a boy holding a basket of fruit on 
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his head. A fruiting vine is 
the chief ceiling motif/, and 
we find the same in one of 
the Hagley rooms. The 
mantelpiece is of marble, and 
its severer form prefaces 
Robert Adam’s advent. In 
all the houses of this decade 
where we still find Georgian 
plasterwork we also. find this 
more advanced mantelpiece. 
There is exactly the same 
scheme and feeling, and only 
a difference of unimportant 
detail in the saloon mantel- 
pieces at Downton Hall and 
Hagley, at Harleyford and at 
The Fort. Over the Downton 
Hall mantelpiece the owner 
set his own portrait by 
Jervas, and to the left of it 
that of the serjeant-at-law to 
whom he owed much of his 
wealth. On the opposite side 
of the room (Fig. 4) the 
central place is occupied by 
a full length portrait of 
William Sheppard Hall who 
enjoyed possession of his 
father’s moated house and his 
uncle’s fortune for some years 
before his early demise in 
1731. He wears the flowing 
wig of Early Hanoverian 
times, and under a_ black 
coat is a splendidly embroi- 
dered blue and silver waist- 
coat. To the left of him is 
his mother, Mary Hall, by 
Largilliére, and to the left his 


sister and heiress, Mrs. Pearce. - 


The portrait on the right of 
the mantelpiece is _ labelled 
as being that of W. Pearce 
Hall’s elder brother who died 
aged twenty-five. But it 
seems to represent an older 
man in an earlier wig, as if 
it were intended for the 
father. In that case this 
set of portraits represents 
all those who left the wealth 
or did the work that built up 
the estate and the house of 
Downton until it passed to 
the Rouse-Boughtons. The 
era of the latter family opens 
in the drawing-room 
where there is a portrait of 
Sir Charles Rouse-Boughton 
on the right of the splendid 
full length figure of his wife 
by Romney (Fig. 9). She 
is in white, slightly edged 
with gold embroidery. A pale 
blue sash surrounds her waist 
and streams down to the 
ground. The pose is superb, 
the flesh painting exquisite 
and the condition perfect. 
Hers was the place, and her 
portrait is rightly the finest 
and most valuable of that 
richly furnished _house’s 
treasures. Her father made 
his drawing-room by blocking 
up the older parlour’s south 
windows, raising the ceiling 
to the same level as that of 
his saloon and lighting it to 
the west by a similar bay. 
lie gave it a _ charming 
chimneypiece of marble 
and of wood, the central 
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9—THE ROMNEY PICTURE OF MISS CATHERINE PEARCE AT DOWNTON HALL. 


panel being sculptured with a representation of a well walls had come into vogue before George II died, and 
known picture of a boar hunt by Snyders. Papered such covering was no doubt from the first intended for the 
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Copyright. 11.—MANTELPIECE IN 
Downton drawing-room, the ceiling alone being reserved 
for plasterwork. We find it again elaborately used in 
the staircase and in the lobby. The staircase window 
(Fig. 6) is wreathed about with flower and fruit garlands 
springing from a cartouche containing no arms but topped 
with the Hall crest, while the Hall arms appear as one 
aud four in the impaling coat of the shield over the door- 
way from lobby to staircase. Though other money and 
acres may have come in, it is clear that the Pearces recognised 
the old serjeant as the chief corner-stone of their fortune. The 
lobby (Fig. 7) is now used for the display of porcelain, much of 
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10.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


IN 1824. 
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it Oriental, originating no doubt, as does the charming lacquer 
cabinet in the saloon (Fig. 11), from the first Boughton owner’s 
connection with India. But there is also good English china, 
notably a set of Chelsea. The fitting of the niches is note- 
worthy and delightful. The shelving is in the Chinese 
manner, but very cleverly contrived to both display and 
group the dishes, plates and tea-ware. It does not represent 
the original intention of the niches, but dates from the 
1824 alterations when Charlotte Knight had become Lady 





UPSTAIRS BOUDOIR. 


12.—A SILVER LAC CABINET FROM INDIA. “c.t.” 
Rouse-Boughton, for to her the designing of the scheme 
as illustrated (Fig. 8) is assigned. 

Her husband’s father had been a vounger son of a by 
no means wealthy man, and he was put to make his way 
in the service of “ John Company.” He was sent out to 
India in 1765 and was there in the stirring times when Clive 
and Hastings were laying the foundations of empire. On 
his return home he became Chief Secretary of the Board of 
Control over which Pitt’s right-hand man Dundas was then 
presiding. While in India Charles Boughton had inherited 
Rous Lench, his great-grandmother having been the last 
of the Rouse name. In 1791 he retired from the Board 
of Control and was given a baronetcy as Sir Charles 
Rouse-Boughton of Rous Lench, his elder brother being then 
alive. But three years later the elder brother died and Sir 
Charles inherited the Lawford baronetcy, so that his great 
grandson, the present owner of Downton Hall, is fourth baronet 
of Rous Lench and twelfth of Lawford Hall. Neither of those 
places has been retained by the family, Downton Hall with 
its fine house, delightful gardens, noble situation, wide out- 
look and _ broad acres, being an amply sufficing home worthily 
held and affectionately maintained. | H. AvRAyY TIPPING. 





GHOSTS 


Ghost ships half hidden in a drift of dreams— 
The ships of long ago and yesterday— 

Glide o’er the sea, pale shapes of phantasy, 
Silent as clouds on sunsets far away. 


Flushed with the opal colours of the dawn— 
Touched with the radiant tints of western gold— 
Like lovely sea birds of a faerie sea ; 

Or etched in darkness on a moonlight cold. 


Through the dream twilight, fleet on fleet they come, 
Phantoms of past and present, side by side ; 

Back to old moorings in home harbours dear 

They float serenely on the incoming tide. 


M. G. MEUGENS. 
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THE CEDAR FORESTS OF ALGERIA 


By Ropert GURNEY 


HE country of Algeria, with its extraordinary variety 

of scenery, is of surpassing interest to a naturalist. 

The zoologist will find his interest keenly aroused 

by the rich fauna, which, though generally of the 

Mediterranean type, yet possesses peculiar features, 
while the botanist can rejoice in a wealth of beautiful plants 
adapted to varieties of climate seldom met with within so 
small an area. 

Of all the varied natural features of this wonderful 
country of Algeria perhaps none can compare in beauty 
and interest with the cedar forests. The cedar of the Atlas 
was first discovered in Morocco in 1827, but it is now known 
to be widely distributed in the mountains of Algeria at 
altitudes from 4,o0oft. to 7,000ft. The forests are, however, 
scattered and usually not very large, and they have in the 
past suffered terribly from neglect and ill-treatment. Probably 
few of the great number of visitors to Algeria ever see the 
cedars, since the forests are always to some extent off the 
beaten track, and a visit to them entails a good deal of hard 
walking. 

The best known forest is that of Teniet el Haad, about 
140 kilométres W.S.W. of Algiers. To reach this forest 
requires a drive of 59 kilométres, followed by a long walk 
or mule ride. The cedars here occupy an area of about 
370 acres, mostly on the north slope of the Djebel el Meddad, 
and there are among them some trees famous for their size. 
The largest now standing is called the Sultana, and the trunk 
has a circumference of 7 métres. But the most extensive 
forest is that which clothes the mountains to the west of 
Batna, and is probably seen at its best on the slopes of Djebel 
Touggour. The photographs now reproduced were taken 
here, and are sufficient proof of the beauty of this wild 
country. To reach the forest of Djebel Touggour it is neces- 
sary to drive 15 kilométres to the Maison Forestiére in a 
venerable cab drawn by antiquated horses which perform 
the journey in something like two hours. The road passes 
over rolling foot-hills into a happy valley where new irrigation 
works are being carried on, and a number of new buildings 


show the start of a thriving little community. A striking 
feature of these hills in the neighbourhood of Batna is the 
rock walls, which run parallel to each other for miles. These 
walls are the result of the tilting up into a vertical position 
of hard strata and the denudation of softer strata between. 
Usually the result is a simple step-like terracing of the hill, 
but about a mile to the west of Batna Station the hill is 
crowned by a wall about r1oft. thick, which on the west side 
is about 30ft. high. This same wall can be traced for miles, 
now high, now low, breached here and there, dipping 
down into the hollows and rising over the rounded knolls. A 
similar terracing can be found in the hills of the East between 
Batna and Lambessa, but not in the mountain of Touggour. 

Arrived at the Maison Forestiére we left our carriage 
thankfully and persuaded a small Berber to accompany us 
to the cedar forest itself. From this point a mule track 
leads up the mountain, and from this track our small guide 
emphatically forbade any attempt at deviation. So well 
is the track engineered that the ascent of nearly 3,o0o0ft. 
is made almost unconsciously, though the easy gradient 
naturally involves a walk of several miles before the summit 
is reached. The first cedars are reached at the height of 
about 4,800ft. Here the sides of the hill are clothed with 
a dense growth of young trees 15ft. to 20ft. high, mixed here 
and there with evergreen oak (Quercus ilex, var. ballota) 
and looking very thriving. The cedar is very different in 
youth from its appearance in old age. The young tree is 
regularly pyramidal, but as it grows older the leading shoot 
usually inclines, and the tree becomes irregular and assumes 
nearly the spreading heavy-branched shape of the cedar ot 
Lebanon. Each old tree has its own individuality of 
form, and it is this variety which gives such peculiar 
charm to a cedar forest. Exposed as_ they are 
at such an elevation to storms and heavy snow, the 
trees in old age present a rugged and weather-beaten 
appearance which is very picturesque. 

On the lower slopes the young trees were densely 
crowded, but as we got higher this close growth gave place 





TWO FINE OLD TREES NEAR THE 


SUMMIT. 
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to more open forest with here 
and there a great dead tree 
standing gaunt and white in 
the sunlight against the dark 
foliage of the living trees. 
Finally, up near the rocky 
crest of the mountain, young 
trees are comparatively scarce, 
and along the ridges near the 
summit there are many groups 
of fine stately trees. Here, 
at a height of nearly 7,000 
feet, snow was still lying at 
the time of our visit in 
April. 

A striking feature of the 
Touggour Forest is the num- 
ber of large dead trees still 
standing. In fact, large trees 
in full vigour without dead 
branches are rare until the 
summit is reached. The great 
drought of 1875-1881 is said 
to have wrought havoc with 
the cedar forests of Algeria, 
and I suppose that these dead 
trees now standing are wit- 
nesses of that time. 

There is no doubt that 
the cedar of the Atlas and 
that of Lebanon and Asia 
Minor are only varieties of 
the same species, which now 
linger only in the mountains 
of North West Africa, Cyprus, 
Palestine and Asia Minor. 
The deodar of the Himalaya 
is also a somewhat more 
distinct variety of the same 
species, its more pendulous 
habit being associated, ac- 
cording to Hooker, with 
the moister climate of its 
home. 

The scattered colonies of 
the cedars have given rise to 
the hypothesis that the Atlas 
Mountains were once con- 
tinuous across the Mediter- 
ranean With the mountains 
of Cyprus, and that the 
cedar, together with certain 
other plants, used this land 
bridge in its extension from 
the East to the West. It 
is more probable, however, 
that the cedar is an ancient 
species which once occupied 
mountainous regions all round 
the Mediterranean when the 
climate was colder than it 
is now and it was able 
to live below its present 
limit of height. It has died 


out in the _ intermediate 


regions even as it now seems 
to be dying out in Palestine. 
There seems to be no fear 
of any diminution of the 
forest near Batna under 
present conditions judging 
from the profusion of vigor- 
ous young trees on the lower 
slopes. I did not specially 
look for young seedlings, but 
found a number of cones 
lying about from one of 
which I have raised a number 
of seedlings. The compara- 
tive rarity of young trees 
on the higher slopes where 
the melting of the winter 
snows must provide suffi- 
cient water in the summer 
is striking and to me in- 
explicable. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Recollections Literary and Political, by J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C. 
(Constable.) 
T will surprise many of Mr. Balfour Browne’s admirers 
to find that in this book the brilliant vaconteuy and versa- 
tile lawyer is more successful with his grave than with 
his gay chapters. Few and far between are the lawvers 
who have attained to literary style. The late Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge in our time stands almost alone in 
that respect. Many lawyers write well or well enough for 
the work in hand when explaining or expounding, but they 
never attain that pellucid ease which the half-educated call 
sancta simplicrias. It is attained to perfection in the “ Senti- 
mental Journey” and just missed by R. L. S., who pursued 
it as never knight pursued the Holy Grail. And Mr. Balfour 
Browne attempts themes which without it are impossible. 
Let the reader who doubts read the first chapter, ‘‘ Early 
Recollections.” They have for stage Edinburgh “ Mine 
own Romantic Town.” Here is his description of it: 

There are two things that Edinburgh people used to be proud of. Of 
course they were legitimately proud of the Castle, the Calton Hill, and Salis- 
bury Crags, but they were less legitimately high-headed about their hospitals 
and monuments. Of their hospitals, Donaldson’s is the decoration of a suburb, 
and George Heriot’s (the ‘‘ jingling Geordie ’’ of James I) is the proud possession 
of its heart. But the monuments were its chief glory. There was Scott’s 
in Princes Street—a steeple without a church ; Nelson’s on the Calton Hill— 
an old-fashioned churn ; and the National Monument on the same eminence, 
by which the Modern Athens tried to imitate the capital of Greece by erecting 
a ruin. 

‘ 


Writing long after the event, perhaps he failed to “ re- 
capture the first fine careless rapture,’ but one would have 
thought it impossible to write of Auld Reekie with such 
an absence of charm. And Professor Blackie must have 
been in his glory what time Mr. Balfour Browne was in his 
glory, and he does, indeed, place him in the centre of the 
picture, but how inadequately! There was also Campbell 
Fraser, most interesting and intelligent; David Masson, 
“the drayhorse of English literature’? ; Pat MacDougall, 
before the time of Flint in some respects the ablest of them 
all. Professor Sellar, a great Roman trahslator of Virgil, 
he mentions only to introduce an interesting anecdote : 

A good many years after I had left his class I had a cottage for the autumn 
months in St. John’s Town of Dalry, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
and found Professor Sellar making holiday in his picturesque autumn home 
at Kenbank. He was kind enough to ask me to dinner. It was not I but 
Dr. Gunion Rutherford, the Headmaster of Westminster School, who made 
the cruel and, as far as I know, utterly unjustifiable conundrum: ‘‘ Why is 
Kenbank like a Catholic church?” And the answer was, ‘‘ Because there 
you can see the host elevated.’’ See how these scholars love one another. 

Some of the other chapters may be summarily dismissed 
so as to make an end of fault-finding. Those devoted to 
autobiographical literary reminiscences, such as “ Early 
Ventures With a ’Prentice Pen,” suffer from the hopeless 
defect of having no substance. Mr. Browne is still but a 
’prentice pen, so that the lack of skill has no compensation 
in the shape of final triumph. It would be very difficult 
to find any excuse, save a very vulgar one indeed, for the 
manner in which the author prints the scraps of answer with 
which eminent men replied when he sent them copies of 
his works. They begin with a word of encouragement from 
the genial George Gilfillan, ready at all times with his desire 
to hearten on the beginner. A _ three-line letter from 
Disraeli—a letter such as he indited by the score—is not only 
printed, but made the text of some very complacent remarks. 
‘“‘T suppose I must have sent the Lord Chancellor one of my 
law books”; ‘I must have sent a copy to the Lord Chief 
Justice”; such is the formula with but slight variation 
with which these precious documents are introduced. 

There is plenty of matter for comment in the chapter 
called ‘‘ Reading.” Occasionally it seems to dawn on the author 
that he has not hit on the right method, as when he says 
‘“a mere enumeration of the works that have left their im- 
press on memory is dull to listen to,”’ but in his chapter on 
Reading that is just what is done. Sixteen authors are 
worked in a page and the reader of it is left wondering what 
Mr. Balfour Browne read them for and how they helped or 
hindered his development, but ‘‘ the wonder is in vain.” 
Another kind of chapter, of which ‘‘ The Pulpit ’’ is an example, 
might have been headed: ‘‘ Cauld kale het again,” for it is 
all Dean Ramsay. There is nothing to show that the writer 
himself has ever been within hearing of the pulpit, and the 
best examples of humour which he gives were floating about 
Edinburgh when he was a boy, had floated long before, and 
are floating still. 





In our opinion the best chapter in the book is the very 
serious one called ‘ Politics and the Future.” A complete 
misjudgment of America and President Wilson had not 
prepared us for this excellent analysis. The following passage 
deserves the consideration of every thoughtful inhabitant 
of these islands : 


Then where do we stand? The State has demanded the services of 
every citizen who is of the required age with the army. They have found that 
it is necessary to control, in the interests of a State in the throes of war, 
hundreds of our enterprises which were free before these calamitous days ; 
and our State with its new powers manages much of the production, the 
exchange, and the distribution of articles of commerce, It has a hand on 
the railways, and upon hundreds of manufactures of war material, like shells 
or ships or aeroplanes. But they have not even allowed money to go its own 
way. They have controlled American securities with a view to manipulating 
exchange. They have borrowed these and other securities, as if the State 
was a great banker, from private holders. Enormous numbers of securities 
are now in the hands of the State. The Government controls the amount of 
petrol to be purchased by those who depend for their locomotion upon motors, 
and may, like Germany, have to resort to bread and meat tickets. The 
State is the trustee for the people, and, as the children said, ‘“‘ we began to 
have jam when papa became a trustee.” 

All these immense advances in the direction of the divine right of govern- 
ments to govern wrongly are all excused or justified by the one principle : 
We must win the war. 


Here Mr. Balfour Browne’s forensic skill serves him 
admirably, though it did not help him in the slightest to 
gather jewels from the dawn and weave gold from the sunset 


of life. 


Autumn, by Muriel Hine. (John Lane, 6s.) 

THIS is a book which begins in a very intriguing manner with a picture of 
a sweet and blameless wife and a selfish and bad tempered husband, a faithful 
maid servant and an American cousin, who by the gift of a furnished cottage 
in the country and four hundred a year sets Deirdre, the wife, free to lead 
her own life and find what happiness she may in its peaceful autumn. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is a St. Martin’s summer in Deirdre’s autumn, 
for she finds in Rollo Mesurier, a widower with one daughter, squire of the 
village, a delightful if wildly impracticable person, a lover whose charm 
nearly obliterates the memory of her own very disagreeable husband. Rollo 
and Deirdre are both high-minded and succeed in avoiding evil, though a more 
determined attempt to cultivate the appearance of it than Rollo’s night at 
Puy would be difficult to imagine. In fact, despite his theories, it seems so 
improbable that a man of his class would have invited the woman he loved 
and respected to place herself in such a position that we cannot help putting 
the incident down to the author’s desire to make things sufficiently trying 
for the long-suffering heroine. It is also quite unlikely that even Rollo, with 
his scant respect for Mrs. Grundy, would in real life, having arrived at Puy 
late at night intent upon recovering his eloping daughter, calmly have gone 
to a hotel and to his bed, lzaving her alone with her lover, honourable as he 
had proved himself. These deviations from probability have an irritating 
effect, and the end of the book is sad and inconclusive ; but it is pleasantly 
written, the descriptions of people and places alike arrest attention, and to 
those who love gardens Rollo and his horticultural activities will at once 
endear themselves. 


Days of Discovery, by Bertram Smith. (Constable, 4s. 6d.) 

WE have always been a little sceptical as to the commonly accepted truth 
of the saying—used generally by unthinking elders for the suppression of 
inconveniently high spirits in the young—that childhood is the happiest 
part of anormallife. It has seemed to us that some of the pains of childhood, 
its birdlike and unreasonable fearfulness when it is afraid, the way in which 
its sorrows blot out all hope, and its times of waiting, say, from one birthday 
to another, are too long for imagination to traverse, may more than outweigh 
such advantages as its wonder, as reasonless and unfounded as its fear, and its 
glorious eagerness. Mr. Bertram Smith has not apparently intended to give 
any opinion, upon the question, and yet in Days of Discovery he has answered 
it. The child and the grown man or woman are so different that to 
compare their lots for the purpose of judging which is better or worse is 
as much a folly as the perpetual comparison of the abilities of men ind 
women. This, however, is by the way, for Mr. Smith has done some- 
thing much more important. He has provided a means by which any one 
of us may slip back as though by magic, and, perhaps, it is white magic of 
the purest kind, into childhood as it really was, presenting us a 
healthy ‘‘ barbarous” period with nothing of the sentimental about 
it, happy enough, but not even happy self-consciously. He has been 
very clever in calling to mind so many things peculiar to his own boyhood 
which yet have their parallel in the lives of most large families of children. 
We feel that he must often and lovingly have talked over old times with 
Colin or Archie, or even the “little sister’? who was the solitary girl in a 
family of boys, and that it is this which has kept his memory so green. But 
his autobiography of a boy at once sets us corroborating him with the memories 
of similar happenings of our own. The mere titles of his chapters roll back 
the years—‘‘ The Mystic Gulf,” a deep crevasse between two walls into which 
treasured possessions were dropped for the breathless adventure of trying 
to fish them up again; ‘‘ The Dinner Party,” which of us has not in his or 
her day lurked on the stairs to watch the strange diversions of the grown-ups 
and snap up trifles not always “unconsidered”’ from the parlourmaid’s tray ? 
‘“ White Weather,” of which he says, ‘‘ It is a deplorable thing to lose one’s 
taste for snow. There is no more certain sign of advancing age.’’ Perhaps 
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the funniest thing in the book is the account of how the nursery party in the 
absence abroad of ‘Those in Authority” discovered the art of writing for ‘‘ free 
samples ” which flourished exceedingly until the boy from the house opposite, 
having abstracted an item from their collection unobserved, was discovcred 
putting “The One, Safe Cure for the Drink Habit’’ into his father’s 
tea. Save that affection and, what is stranger still, the subject of pets 
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are not touched upon, we have nothing but praise to offer. It is a 
book to buy and to keep. Its exposition of the boy’s outlook will 
not only serve delightfully to refresh the memories of some who 
have themselves become of ‘Those in Authority,” but will bring 
them to a better understanding of persons still in their ‘‘ Days of 
Discovery.” : 





CORRESP 


THE FARM MOTOR. 
(To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—I have read with interest the article appearing on page 8 of your July 7th 
number, entitled “‘ The Farm Motor—A Dual Problem.” In this article you 
suggest the formation of ‘‘a strong technical committee representative of 
both groups,” i.¢., engineering and agriculture. It may interest you to know 
that under the auspices of the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, which 
was brought into being by the Royal Society, an Agricultural Committee, 
of which 1 am Chairman, was formed some months ago. This Committee has 
appointed an Engineering Sub-Committee specially to consider, inter alia, 
the best forms of tractor to suit different conditions of soils and farm acreages, 
and also to report upon the application of electricity to mechanical operations 
on the land. This Sub-Committee, in addition to myself, consists of the 
following gentlemen, all of whom are expert in their particular occupations : 
Mr. Allan Chorlton, M.Inst.C.E., a well known expert in agricultural 
machinery; Mr. F. S. Courtney, M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Engineer to the 
Royal Agricultural Society ; Mr. J. Nugent Harris, General Secretary of the 
Agricultural Organisation Society; and Sir John Snell, M.Inst.C.E., Past 
President of the Institution of’ Electrical Engineers. Some progress has 
already been made by this Sub-Committee, and if your correspondents can 
give any suggestions which will assist my Committee in this work I shall be 
glad if they will address them to Professor W. W. Watts, LL.D., F.R.S., the 
Hon. Secretary to the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, Royal Society, 
Burlington House, W.1.—PoRTSMOUTH. 


HIGHLAND MOORS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Highland game preservers are greatly perplexed by the restrictions 
which the Ministry of Munitions has found it necessary to impose on the 
sale of shot-gun ammunition. No licence is to be issued for the purchase of 
cartridges either for the “killing of game for sporting purposes, or 
for the destruction of vermin in order to preserve game.” Scottish 
preserves are an important national asset, and it is much to be regretted 
that they should be in any way injured or prejudiced. It was recently 
estimated that their rents, combined with the outlays of sportsmen in travel- 
ling, entertaining and providing ammunition, amounted each year to close 
upon £2,000,000 sterling. Our grouse moors yield annually not much less 
than 1,300 tons of most wholesome and delectable viands, while the deer 
forests give considerably over 3,500 tons. Moors are seldom spoiled by 
close shooting, but we have seen many impaired somewhat seriously by undue 
slackness in using the shot-gun. And rarely did the Highland uplands carry 
a larger, a finer, a healthier, or a more vigorous stock than they do at present. 
There is still room to hope, however, that the cartridge order will be 
sufficiently relaxed before the middle of August to admit of the necessary 
thinning out being effected—A. H. 


MODERN MACHINERY AND FAST HAYMAKING. 

(To tHE Epitor or ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent “‘ Epsom ”’ was fortunate indeed to get his hay 
made by a contractor owning modern machinery which enabled him to 
escape rain damage. I have not been so fortunate with my crop, 
and in consequence shall await with concern some announcement of 
an increase in the maximum price fixed for hay. For two seasons 
the farmer has not been allowed to charge more than £5 tos. per 
ton. If this price were fair last year, when far heavier crops were 
produced, expenses were much less, and other difficulties were - less 
acute than has been the case this season, the same figure w.ll be unjust for 
the new crop. Few farmers will find good hay of 1917 a profitable crop at 
£5 10s. perton. The argument used by some, who contend that in other direc- 
tions he is doing too well and ought not to be put in the way of still further 
increasing his profits, does not hold good. Two wrongs do not make a right, 
and the farmer who is making excessive profits in some directions will be 
delighted if he can point to one important crop on which he makes a loss as an 
excuse to maintain high and undue profits on others. I do not admit that 
farmers as a whole are making excessive profits, but it is unnecessary to go 
into this side of the question. Suffice it to say that many landowners and 
tenants produce nothing but hay in their fields, and, anyhow, no producer 
should be prevented from making a modest profit on a particular crop or 
article. In the case of hay, it seems to me an undue share of the return is 
given to the middleman who, often without handling the hay he has bought 
from the farmer, is allowed to, and does, make £2 per ton profit in.a few days. 
The producer’s outlay is locked up for at least a year, and under the most 
favourable conditions he cannot see a similar profit. If prices for producer 
and consumer are fixed, the former should be allowed to sell direct to the 
latter if he can. Buyer and seller alike would benefit. The profiteer and 
scourge of this war has been the middleman, through whose manoeuvres 
the public has suffered. There is no reason for employing him unnece_sarily.— 
C. A. MILLER. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE ‘ REAPER. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—At the present moment, when cereals are receiving such an unwonted 
amount of popular attention, it may be interesting to enquire when the 
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first successful attempt was made to supersede the old-fashioned sickle and 
scythe as implements of reaping. It was in 1830 that the first serviceable 
corn-cutting machine was constructed, its inven‘oz being the Rev. Patrick 
Bell of Carmyllie, Forfarshire. The working capabilities of the new con- 
trivance were put to a somewhat severe test on the farm of Panlathy in 
the parish of Arbirlot, in the presence of a large gathering of interested 
spectators, and its performance was generally regarded as not only marvellous, 
but highly satisfactory from a practical point of view. The main principles 
of the invention having become known on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the Maccormick machine—an obvious imitation and attempted improve- 
ment—was soon brought out in the United States. The Bell reaper was 
exhibited at the Highland and Agricultural Show at Perth in 1852, and in 
September of the same year a competition took place on the farm of Keillor 
between the original model and its more recent American rivals. The judges 
accorded their awards unhesitatingly in favour of the first machine. As 
far as regards their salient and most important feature—the cutting apparatus 
—the present-day reapers are substantially built on the same lines as the 
machine devised by the ingenious and public-spirited minister of Carmyliie. 
The old, rudimental and wonderfully effective instrument designed by Mr. 
Bell is still to be seen in the South Kensington Museum, London. The 
reverend inventor, who never took out a patent, was, shortly before his death, 
made the recipient of a piece of silver plate and £1,000 in cash at the hands 
of Scottish agriculturists “‘ in token of their appreciation of his pre-eminent 
services,” and St. Andrews University conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. Ten years ago the Kirk-session of Carmyllie resolved to provide 
two stained glass windows in the parish as a fitting memorial to Mr. Bell’s 
genius.—A ScottTisH COUNTRYMAN. 


LAVENDER BAGS FOR THE WOUNDED. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—Will you be good enough to allow me to appeal to your kind readers 
for lavender bags for the wounded? Last year a most generous response 
was made to my appeal, and the heart of many a poor wounded sufferer 
was gladdened by ome of these simple little tokens of remembrance, bringing 
to him the memory of bygone days of peace and rest, and in some cases the 
scent of his beloved cottage garden. A nurse at a hospital in France, who 
reserved the lavender bags we had sent her for the bad cases in bed, wrote 
me that a stalwart Tommy approached her and begged her to spare one for 
him, as it reminded him of his mother! Your readers can have no idea how 
much these bags are appreciated by the wounded. They are useful too in 
some cases as a soporific. They are best made of white spotted muslin, 
about 5in. square, tied with a bit of coloured ribbon, so that they look 
fresh and dainty.—Marion Ler, Grosvenor Hotel, Great Malvern. 





TREE LEAVES FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ARRAS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—The three pieces of foliage sent herewith have been received by me 
to-day from an officer encamped in a park about twenty-five miles from 
Arras. I should be very much obliged if you would name them for me. 
I am specially anxious to know the name of the one whose seeds are pro- 
duced on the leaf. Some seeds of it have been sown by my gardener. The 
officer writes: ‘‘ The park in which I am now camped has been beautifully 
planted with groups of special trees. The tree which bears its seeds on its 
leaves is rather weeping in habit. There are two specimens of it, both about 
1oft. high.—Epitn W. Hutu. 

[The tree with the large leaf is Ulmus montana, commonly known as 
the wych elm or Scotch elm. It is a common tree, native of Europe and 
North Asia. Tie seeds stuck on the leaves do not belong to it. The tree 
with the small leaf is Carpinus Betulus, or hornbeam, another well known 
tree, native of England and other parts of Europe and Western Asia. The 
tree with the cut leaf may be a species of Rhus, to which genus the poison 
ivy belongs, but the material is insufficient for identification —Eb. } 


“THE CARE OF COUNTRY CHILDREN.” 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—The letter printed under this heading in your Correspondence pages 
of July 14th is very interesting. The importance of giving to country 
children a practical knowledge of and interest in the plant and animal life 
of their neighbourhood is great. As your correspondent says “a child with 
this knowledge would have an enormously increased interest in life and in the 
beauties and wonders of nature,’ and this interest would not be for child- 
hood alone, but would enrich a lifetime. I am surprised that the very 
ill instructed little girl whom your correspondent encountered should have 
lived in a Norfolk village, as that county, with Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, has been very active in encouraging this branch of teaching in country 
schools. Through the agency of ‘‘ Bird and Tree Clubs ”’ excellent exhibitions 
of children’s drawings and handiwork illustrating the life of the countryside, 
and evincing both knowledge and k2enness have been held in Norwich and 
other centres. If I am not mistaken, reproductions of some of the exhibits 
have appeared in Country Lire. The pathetic eagerness of London children 
when any real nature study is available for them makes one wishful that 
village schools would collect objects of interest for sending to towns.—I. C. 
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THE MIDDLEMAN AND THE PRICE OF MEAT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 


S1r,—Your article in CountRY LIFE of June 30th, ‘‘ Unjust Food Prices,’’ 
seems to me, though I am not in the meat trade, to be unjust to that trade. 
Lord Inchcape and Mr. Frank Houlder both say that the foreign meat referred 
to is bought by the British Government. If you look at the reports of the 
prices of chilled meat at the Central Meat Market you will find most of it 
is sold wholesale well over 1s. per pound, from which is seems clear to me that 
the British Government have made some favourable contracts with the 
Colonies and the countries named and are selling here at market price what 
they do not require for the Army and making a large profit on it. If the busi- 
ness is properly done and the profits are used to compensate for any losses that 
may be made upon other foods which have been reduced in price, or, say, lost 
cargoes of sugar, it cannot properly be called profiteering. If the Govern- 
ment put this meat, which will probably only amount to 8 per cent. or 10 per 
cent. of the whole of our supply, on the market at a price just to cover cost, 
it would dislocate the whole of the meat market ; it would discourage stock- 
breeding and there would be no guarantee that the small quantity of cheap 
meat would be sold to the poorer people, and there would be great dissatisfac- 
tion if all could not be supplied with the cheap meat. If I amright in assuming 
that the profit is being made by the Government, someone on behalf of the 
Government should have the candour to say so, and not let middlemen and 
retailers be suspected of making ‘‘ Unjust Food Prices.’”,-—Amos HINTON. 


A CURTOUS SEEDLING OAK. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 


Sir,—I have found this little oak growing by my house. The acorn was 
entirely above ground and its husk on the leaf, as you see it. It seems to 
me very curious.—NortTH WALES. 

[This is not altogether an uncommon occurrence among seedling oaks, 
and an explanation is not far to seek. The acorn is equipped with two 
thick, swollen and comparatively heavy seed leaves or cotyledons. They 
are not at all leaf-like, and never are, owing to their fleshy appearance. When 
the acorn takes up water and begins to germinate, the seed coat bursts from 
the pointed end of the acorn. The young root and thick stalks of the two 
cotyledons push their way through the rupture. The cotyledons should 
remain inside the husk, while the bud which is hemmed in between the two 
cotyledons curls upwards and grows quickly away. In this ‘case the bud 
in its eagerness to grow upwards has apparently caught in the seed coat and 
lifted it above ground, while the two cotyledons being liberated by the 
removal of the seed coat have opened outwards.—Ebp.] 


WISDOM FROM “DON QOUIXOTE.” 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFe.’’] 
Sir,—Your apt quotation from ‘‘ Don Quixote ’”’ last week reminds me of 
one that is almost more applicable to our present circumstances. All 
who have read the immortal work will recall the crazy knight’s injunctions 
to his Squire on assuming the governorship of the mythical island. These 
were indeed pearls of wisdom, which in themselves would have entitled 
Cervantes to a place among the world’s great men. ‘‘ Dine sparingly and 
sup more sparingly still; for the health of the whole body is forged in the 
workshop of the stomach,” is the passage to which I refer. When Lord 
Devonport embarked upon his campaign urging voluntary abstinence in 
the national interest he was too shrewd to emphasise the moral lessons 
underlying his appeal, knowing that men and women would do for the common 
good what they would not attempt for the sake of their personal reform. 
Yet I venture to think that the practice of self-denial which has become 
common cannot fail to have a beneficial effect upon our national character. 
““ Remember, Sancho, if thou make virtue thy aim, and take a, pride 
in doing virtuous actions, thou wilt have no cause to envy those who 
are born princes and lords, for blood is an inheritance, but virtue an 
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acquisition, 
and virtue 
has in itself 
alone a worth 
that blood 
does not 
possess,”’- 


A.C. S. 


MEAT FOR 
MALTA. 


[To THE 


EDitoRr:] 


S1r,—Every 
week the 
Transatlan - 
tique Com- 
pany’s ship 
Carthage used 
to call at 
Tunis on her 
way from 
Marseilles to 
Malta. There 
she would 
take on board 
about 2,000 
head of cattle 
meat 
supply for 
Malta. The 
method 
employed at Tunis for getting the animals on board is by passing a rope 
strap round the horns of the cattle and hoisting them in about three at a 
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CATTLE IN MID-AIR. 





SAFELY ON BOARD. 
ume. It would appear to be a somewhat cruel way of doing things, but I 
am informed that such is not actually the case. The Carthage was sunk off 
Cape Helles in 1915.—H. pve L. 
WILuis (Majow, R.M.L.1.). 
SAVING SEED. 
{To THE Epitor.} 
Sir,—Your article on this subject 
brings back to memory how in Tipper- 
ary we used to see numbers of peasants 
gathering grass seed (tr: heens) in the 
uncut hay fields. I believe the pay- 
ment was poor, which, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the Irish saying ‘not 


worth a traheen.”— R. F. A. 


A FOUNTAIN AT COUZIERES, 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE. 

{To tHe Epiror. | 
Sir,—The fouadtain appears to be of 
French workmanship, though th’ 
design shows a strong Italian influ- 
ence. Six equal panels are framed 
by six engaged balusters; the 
sculptured panels bear the Arms of 
France and of: near alliances. It is 
evident, from the fountain basin 
resting on a step of quite new masonry, 
that it is not in its original position. 
It is not very happily placed at the 
side of a wide gravelled terrace, and 
would serve better as the central 
garden plan, 
such as was no doubt the original 
intention of its designer.—G. J. 
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TAKE COVER! THE WISDOM OF THE BIRDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—When twenty or more German planes visited London recently, and 
while the sounds of exploding bombs and shrapnel were at their highest, the 
wild birds took 
alarm and many 
fled to the 
shelter of eaves 
or dense foliage. 
From our own 
garden, in which 
there are few 
trees, a_ blue 
titmouse, grown 
and strong of 
wing, but still 
lacking the full 
colours of 
maturity, crept 
for safety 
through an 
opened window. 
The way in 
seemed easier to 
find than the 
way out, and 
after the raiders 
had departed he 
was found 
perched on the 
sill. We took 
his photograph 
as he stood 
panting for free- 
dom and gazing 
longingly at the 
green leaves out- 
side. A friendly 
hand came _ be- 
neath him and 
he perched on 
it, and though now and again he pecked the fingers and seemed to doubt 
their motive, for the most part he remained intent on the outside world. 





ABOUT TO LEAVE HIS SAFE RETREAT. 


In the second photograph he is seen as he raised his wings, which an 
instant later carried him from view as he soared away.—T. L. 





THE HOUSE-MARTIN FLY. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—In your issue of a few weeks ago, under the heading of ‘‘ House-Martin 
Flies,” -your correspondent goes on to describe these flies as Stenopteryx 
hirundis and as found upon swallows. I might state that during the past 
seven years (1914 excepted) I have handled nearly 1,500 young swallows, 





THE RAIDERS GONE, THE TITMOUSE 
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together with a fair proportion of adults, and also carefully examined nearly 
500 nests, and, with one exception, have never yet found these flies parasitic 
upon swallows. In the one exception I had just before been handling young 
house-martins, so that probably this fly came from that species when I found 
it upon my coat 
sleeve. On the 
other hand, I 
have never seen 
a single house- 
martin, either 
young or adult, 
free from them. 
Up to 1913 they 
usually har- 
boured two 
apiece, but in 
1915 and 1916 
they fairly 
swarmed upon 
them. Iam open 
to correction, 
but should not 
the fly be called 
Stenopteryx 
hirundinis (Lin- 
nezus), and not 
as written by 
your correspon- 
dent, Stenop- 
teryx hirundis ? 
This repulsive- 
looking fly was 
named by Lin- 
nus in 1761 as 
parasitic upon 
the swallow and 
house - martin. 
The question is, 
WANTS TO LEAVE HIS SHELTER ee 
ail sai ae) om . : all upon the 
swallow, or did 
Linneus know the difference between swallows and house-martins? May 
my presumption be pardoned, but I ask the latter question because 
Linneus, being chiefly a botanist and not so much an ornithologist, made 
several glaring errors in the latter science, notable among them being 
the classification of the duck and drake of the common wild duck as two 
distinct species.—H. W. Rosinson, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S.S. 


LATTICE MOTHERS OF INDTA. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—One of the things which invariably strikes the new-comer to India 
is the way the babies of a family are put in charge of little girls who are hardly 
more than 
babies them- 
selves. The 
photograph 
enclosed: is an 
instance. The 
little girl, to 
whom has been 
entrusted the 
care of her 
two small 
brothers, is 
herself cer- 
tainly not 
more than six 
years old, 
The elder boy 
is about four, 
and the smaller 
one, who is 
about two, 
must be a good 
weight for his 
small sister to 
carry about.-— 
H. LL. W. 
“WAR TIME 
CAKES.” 

THe EpirTor. 
S1tr,—Your 
corres pondent 
M. Perkins, 
whose letter 
appeared 
under this 
heading in 
your issue of 
June 23rd, will 
find her cakes 
made with 
** flour substi- 
tutes’ quite satisfactory if she adds a little ordinary flour, standard flour 
or cornflour—say, 20z. of cornflour to the pound—to her mixture. J have 
tried this myself, so can answer for its success.—L. A. SHAKESPEAR. 








BABIES ALL. 
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